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PREFACE 


Y sincere thanks are due to Dr. 
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CHAPTER І 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD 


requires a great many other qualities to become a 

really good teacher. It is necessary not only to 
have good intelligence, a good academic training and 
sound knowledge, but also a great many important 
personal qualities, a real appreciation of the needs of 
children and keen enjoyment of their company. A 
theoretical knowledge of child psychology only is not 
enough; a working knowledge and experience of real 
living childrei: as well is of very great value. It 
should be possible to recognise beneath the grimy, 
scowling visage of Billy, a forthright youngster, with 
contempt for learning, no doubt, but with a great 
appreciation of living, who will warm to you at once 
if you show an interest in his collection of minnows or 
“ fag ” cards ! 

In a study undertaken by Tudhope 1 into the 
motives which have influenced teachers in their 
choice of profession, 648 students in a Training 
College were asked to state anonymously the reasons 
for their choice. The following were the results 
obtained : 

Sélfish, Motives, including good salary, good holidays, 
easy or secure job, enjoyment of power, improved 
social position, insurance against not getting married : 
pue hit Gg A odd oun b p 
Psych., Vol. XIV, Part ІП, maa 
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|: requires courage to become a teacher and it 
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M Women Women . 
Де Junior and Senior Infant and Junior 
Schools Schools 
86% 85% 88% 


Incidental Motives, including loan or grant, parents 


or teacher's wishes, nothing better to do, example of 
admired person : 


17% 15% 1795 


Desirable Motives, including the desire to continue 
own education, interest in a particular subject, 


tondness for children, fondness for teaching, possibility 
: of doing good : 


47% 50% 45%, 


І expect most teachers will admit to a few of these 
motives—some no doubt are most honourable and 
most worthy: some are irrelevant; some are rather 
neurotie; some are quite unworthy. Obviously, if one 
is to teach, one must have something to teach, but 
perhaps even more important, one must enjoy teach- 


ing it and enjoy the company of those whom one 
teaches. 


his pupil's efforts, b i 
wherever it is due, 
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germ of an idea in the pupil’s mind and guide his 
halting tongue or hesitant hand to achieve its fulfil- 
ment. His joy in successful achievement should not 
be less than that of his pupil. 

He has, however, also to suffer fools good- 
humouredly, if not gladly, and he needs much patience 
and tolerance in handling the very young and the 
very ignorant. Thus, too great a love of learning for 
learning's sake rather than for the child's sake, does 
not necessarily make а good teacher, though it may 
make an excellent research worker. е 

The teacher lives and works іп а child-centred 
world. Now children are essentially egotistie, im- 
patient, inept, unappreciative and at the same time 
remarkably bombastic and over-bearing. These last 
qualities no doubt cover up inner feelings of inadequacy 
and inferiority. They make extremely heavy demands 
on the adults who are responsible for them. They 
delight in noise and mess and untidiness and mis- 
behaviour. They have little respect for the rights and 
privileges of grown-ups and yet are jealous of their 
own. 

On the other hand, they are eminently curious and 
eager, and “ the world is so full of a number of things ” 
to them that they are quick to appreciate the efforts 
and good-will of a teacher who can enrich their 
experiences. 1 

"беу desire recognition, affection and understand- 
ing, and sometimes it is hard indeed to understand 
all their whims and fancies. They are often quick to 
imagine sights and quick to take offence. They are 
easily jealous of and resent the claims of other children 
on the teacher. They respect a fair-minded person 
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who metes out punishment and privileges evenly. 
They expect also appreciation and attention for their 
own personal feats and prowesses. They have strong 
likes and dislikes, often founded on little real fact, 
and are extremely critical and intolerant with regard 
to grown-up people. They idolise and they detest ; 
their emotions, which are easily roused, are marked 
by intensity and instability. 

It is, to my mind, essential that a teacher should 
have some experience of the development of young 
children and some knowledge of the child’s relationship 
to his parents and to his brothers and sisters, and to 
other adults and children in his circle. This loving and 
hating that goes on in the child’s mind towards all 
significant persons in his world is sometaing to take 
into consideration. If a child is “ burnt up" with 
hatred, consumed with jealousy, or possessed with 
ап earnest devotion for some adult, he may not be 
able to learn easily, and quickly, until he has reduced 
the intensity of his feelings to some extent. 

Thus, a knowledge of both theoretical and applied 
Child Psychology can be helpful to a teacher, and this 
book is written to support this contention. 

Teachers must enjoy the company of young people 
to be successful, and they need to be robust, lively, 
joyous people themselves. I do not think their “ work 
should be their religion," nor their only interest in 
life. They need a full and satisfying life with nny 
real interests divorced from school life as well as 
connected with it. They need to have fun themselves 
and to enjoy peace and quiet also. A“ аёер. inner 
contentment and an enjoyment of living are perhaps 
the best qualifications for teaching. 
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Books such as the First Year Out? or Young 
Enthusiasts give some idea of the problems соп- 
fronting the teacher in different educational environ- 
ments. Others such as The Children’s Play Centre ? or 
Experiments with a Backward Class * suggest methods 
in which teachers have successfully surmounted their 
difficulties. Teachers will work out their own salvation 
in their own way. In this book, I can only seek to 
suggest ways in which teachers can deal with the 
everyday problems met with in an ordinary school, 
explaining how these problems arise and how they are 
related to the child’s emotional life. Some insight info 
the causes behind the difficulties will help the teacher 
to work out wise methods of handling them in class. 
His attitude will thus be more understanding and his 
methods of discipline more constructive. 

In my day-to-day experience of the work of a 
School Psychological Service, I am constantly being 
asked to deal with problems of school adjustment. 
Difficulties vary from dreaminess or apathy to serious 
pilfering or lying. The causes are as varied as the 
problems, and each case has to be investigated on its 


own merits. Medical, educational and social data 


have to be taken into consideration before useful 
advice or treatment can be given. 

I do not intend to quote actual case histories as 
this might prove tedious to the reader, but in dis- 
cussjng? the difficulties of development which the 
teacher encounters, I shall be basing my judgment on 
experience of actual problems in school life and of 

: Jenkins Kc жен uae 

г, D. ldren's Play Centre. Methuen. 


3 Gardner, D. E. M., The Chit 
4 Taylor, Е. A., Experiments with a Backward Class. Methuen. 
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successful treatment carried out by the teacher, the 
parent or the psychologist. 

The relationship between the child and the teacher 
is, of course, all important. The child's attitude will 
be coloured by his early relationship to his parents, 
and the teacher may be imbued with some of the 
good and the bad attributes of either parent. The 
child may be resentful of authority or he may be 
extremely submissive. He may be very dependent on 
the adult, or he may be extremely independent and 
self-reliant. He may regard the teacher with hostility, 
timidity, indifference or affection. It is the task of the 
teacher to build up a good relationship of trust and a 
feeling of good comradeship to help the child to over- 
come any initial hostility or fear. The child, in his 
turn, will test out the teacher, to prove his worth, and 
may well try all sorts of irritating behaviour in the 
early days. Gradually, he learns to appreciate and 
respect him and will then co-operate and prove 
interested in learning. 

The teacher’s attitude will equally influence this 
relationship and is in turn based on his own family 
relationships. To accept this fact requires considerable 
self-scrutiny and mental honesty. In some cases, the 
individual may have felt unappreciated and un- 


accepted by his parents. He may identify himself 
with the child who mirrors his own unhappiness in 
childhood. He may tend t 


о exaggerate the seusitivity 
of the child, reading his own emotions into the situa- 


tion. He may compensate to the child by excessive 
devotion or sentiment, and fail to recesnise the 
essential robustness and independence of thé child. 
In other eases, the teacher in childhood may have 
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been stifled by over-possessive affection and thwarted 
in normal personality development. He will lack the 
normal qualities of adulthood and his approach to 
adult difficulties will show evidence of immaturity. In 
his contacts with children, he may seek to come too 
close to them ; he may wish to enter again the inner 
world of childhood and experience once more childish 
delights and feelings. Such a person may be weleomed 
as 2 playmate, but his Peter Pan attitude to life will 
not help a child to reach forward to maturity. He will 
tend also to dominate childish games and fantasies by 
his own ideas and fancies, rather than be prepared to 
fade into the background and let the child express 
himself in his own way and his own form. 

Тһе adult, who is mature at least in some measure, 
is capable of allowing the child to unfold his own 
nature without undue interference or domination. 

Again, in some cases, the teacher may be eager to 
make the child too adult too soon. He seems to 
resent normal expressions of childishness. Possibly, 
his own experience of childish fun was too limited and 
he was forced by circumstances to carry burdensome 
responsibilities at an early age. He demands a high 
standard of concentrated work which may be higher 
than the child can reach. When he has gained adequate 
knowledge of developmental levels and understands 
something of the norms of development through his 
study of child psychology, he may be able to suit his 
requirements to the child's stage of maturation. 

There are many teachers who find it difficult to 
tolerate azxxrodisplay oê hostility or aggressiveness іп 
children. Often, I think, this is because they are 
afraid of their own inner repressed feelings of hostility 
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and aggression. These? feelings may have been too 
strong for them to handle in their own childhood, 
owing to excessive frustration or denial of love to 
themselves. It is almost unbearable and most dis- 
turbing for them to witness the expression of these 
feelings in children, for they feel them as а direct 
attack on themselves. If, instead of curbing this 
display of emotion by.stern disciplinary measures, 
they are able to recognise the naturalness of feelings 
of anger and hostility and aggression in childhood, 
they will appreciate that the best way to handle 
them is to redirect the emotions into more con- 
structive and more socially acceptable channels. 
With the younger child, dramatic play with other 
children, in which the emotions can be played out in 
games of fighting and shooting and hunting, and such 
activities as sand and water play, cutting paper, 
sawing and hammering wood, will help the child to 
ventilate his feclings without causing any real damage, 
With the older child, acting the réle of soldier, cowboy, 
or policeman for instance, in a dramatic production, 
or engaging in such pursuits as carpentry or gardening, 
or taking part in athletic activities, or even arguing 
with his classmates in a school debate will serve the 
same purpose. 

The student in training, and the young teacher, will 
do well then not only to scrutinise his motives in 
taking up this career, but also to consider how fay and 
how much his own feelings are projected on to the 
child and how they colour his relationship to the child. 
If he can be spontaneous and yet a little dztached and 
objective in this relationship, he will be well on the 
way to achieving success in his career. 
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It is most important too that the teacher should feel 
secure and have a happy relationship with the other 
members of the staff of the school. If he feels at 
variance with them, if he senses that the head teacher 
is critical and unsympathetic, he will not feel at ease 
in his contacts with the children and may be over- 
anxious concerning disciplinary matters and scholastic 
attainments. It is most important that the head 
teacher of a school should give his staff a sense of 
security and appreciation especially when they are 
inexperienced or unsure of their own capabilities. This 
is a matter which individuals must work out for them- 
selves, but the happy atmosphere of a school is 
largely dependent on the friendliness and co-operation 
of the teachers with each other and with the children. 

Teachers may be very conservative in their methods 
of teaching beeause they are insecure and afraid of 
experiment. This again can be overcome if the 
individual has the encouragement and support of the 
head teacher and the staff of the school. Opposition 
to free activity methods often comes from the very 
inexperienced and the very experienced teacher. ‘The 
first is doubtful of his ability to “ manage ? the class 
when the atmosphere is free and active. The second is 
accustomed to traditional formal methods and resent- 
ful of change. When new methods are to be introduced, 
they should be fully discussed with members of staff 
andgtheir co-operation should be enlisted as far as is 
possible. They should never be imposed by admini- 
stratiye officials or head teachers without prior 
consultat:e7 and adaptation and adjustments to suit 
the individual teacher’s special bent or interest should 
frequently be made. 
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There are many factors, therefore, to take into 
consideration when we are assessing the teacher-pupil 
relationship. We have to consider the personality of 
the teacher and of the child; we have to remember 
the influence of the parents of both on the personalities 
of both; and we have to judge the relationship of 
the school staff to one another. If we want to create a 
happy, friendly relationship between children and 
their teachers, it is worth thinking about these different 
factors in order that we may modify them as far as is 
possible. Clearly, without a good relationship, the 


child will not 2nd cannot learn within the school 
environment. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CHILD IN THE DAY NURSERY 


concerned with children in the day nursery, 

children come from the day nursery to the 
Nursery or Infant School, bringing with them both 
the good and bad effects of their early training. 1% 
may be helpful to discuss briefly the advantages and 
disadvantages of day nursery experience. 

There are certain circumstances related to the 
child's home which make attendance at a day nursery 
a necessity. For financial reasons, the mother may 
have to work because her husband is ill, or dead, or 
the child is illegitimate and has no legal father. The 
child's home may be so cramped and dirty and un- 
savoury that the health visitor will urge the mother to 
let the child go to the nursery. The mother may be 
unintelligent, careless, neglectful and really incapable 
of giving her child the best care. In all such cases, the 
child is likely to benefit from day nursery attendance, 
where he is assured of good food, proper hygienic 
conditions, sleep, fresh air and good medical care. 

Quite clearly, however, the day nursery is only a 
secónd best. The ordinary home which implies the 
mother's personal care and attention, even though it 
may not-he.as expert,as that of the nurse, and the 
pleasaiit informality and homeliness of family life, 
is the natural background for the very young child. 

11 


A LTHOUGH teachers themselves are not directly 
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There are countless psychological reasons why a baby 
or toddler should not be separated from his own 
mother, however ignorant or unhygienic she may be 
in her methods, provided that she loves her child. 
Separation after the first six months, for long periods 
from the mother, may do the child infinite harm and 
may handieap emotional and social development. 
Evacuation, and the data provided by residential 
nurseries, have shown only too clearly that, although 
the child may receive excellent material care, he 
cannot receive the close personal care that his mother 
can give him, and he may suffer from the lack of any 
permanent close attachment to any one adult. 

In the residential nursery, nurses come and go, the 
matron may have little time to give to an individual 
child, and his mother and father may seem almost like 
Strangers to him. 

Early experiences associated with feeding, bathing 
and toilet times, which the normal infant undergoes, 
are linked with his mother and there is no doubt that 
these processes are important to him, and that certain 
pleasurable emotions are connected with them in 
relation to his mother. His mother talks to him, plays 
with him, scolds him, fondles him, and he grows 
accustomed to her voice, her touch, her face. If he is 
constantly being handled by different people, his 
sense of security is disturbed and his training made 
more difficult. The effects may be apparent ix, less 
serenity, more sullenness, frequent crying, and some 
retardation in mental development and social develop- 
ment later on. Of Course, temperamental differences 
play their part. We all know the sociable baby who 
has had a good early upbringing, and when placed 
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in a day nursery at about eighteen months of age, may 
greet all strangers with a winning smile and become 
the pet of the nursery. We tend to forget the fretful, 
restless baby, who seems unable to take his food 
properly or respond to any attention other than that 
from his mother. I have known mothers who have 
sent their toddlers to a nursery, just when they are 
expecting another baby, and are horrified that the 
children appear inconsolable, quite unable to settle 
there, and even when withdrawn from the nursery, 
their attitude and behaviour seem to have altered and. 
they appear fretful and difficult at home. In such а 
case, it is evident that the child is seriously upset, has 
felt alienated from his mother and suffers a fecling 
of rejection. The advent of the new baby is likely to 
intensify these feelings. 

There are medical reasons as well as psychological 
ones why a day nursery is not always beneficial ‘to 
the child’s development. In a recent investigation 1 
carried out in Birmingham on 557 children attending 
day nurseries and 641 children living at home, between 
the ages of one month and five years, which involved a 
total of 3,250 examinations, certain rather striking 
results were found. Respiratory tract infections were 


` from two to eight times more frequent among nursery 


children than among the home group, and the incidence 
of Measles was significantly higher in the day nursery 
grouy, especially among children under eighteen 
months of age. Moreover, the average weight of 
children under two years, attending day nurseries, was 
consistentiy"iss than that of children in their own 


1 British Medical Journal, “ Health of Children Attending Day 
Nurseries.” (10th Мау 1947, РР- 633, 634.) 
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homes, though, from two years, the average weight of 
nursery children increased more rapidly and finally 
exceeded that of the home group of children. The 
general physical condition, as recorded from the 
clinical examination, was inferior in nursery children 
under two years old, to that of children of the same 
age group living in their own homes. 

Granted that, as medical priority may be given to 
their admission, the children selected for day nursery 
attendance are likely to be somewhat more weakly 
than the children not attending, it is still clear that 
the danger of infection is greater in the nursery than 
in the child's own home. 

Disadvantages are evident on these grounds, but 
to some mothers no alternative exists. It is important, 
therefore, to examine the possibility of minimising the 


unfortunate psychological effects by careful handling 
in the nursery. 


over-crowded and under-staffed, Perhaps a minimum 
of one nurse to two chi 


The baby should be talked to when fed and attention 
paid to him. He should be held by the nurse and not 
left to suck his bottle in his cot, if he can hold it, He 
should not be left to ery for any length of time Bst his 
needs should be attended to quickly, and if he is just 
bored or lonely he should be given а toy to handle, or a 
little company. Gentle method3 in regard tuiéeding and 
toilet training should be used. The child should never be 
forced to eat, or made to sit for a long time on his pot. 
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As the child gets older, he needs more occupation 
than is usually provided in a day nursery. The type 
of occupation available in а good nursery school 
should be given him. He needs sand and water play. 
He needs toys to push and pull, and apparatus for 
climbing and balancing. He likes to paint, crayon, 
build, thread beads or fit puzzles. The older he grows, 
the greater his need for a variety of occupations and 
opportunity for active play in and out of doors. 

It is natural that the hospital-trained nurse should 
be more concerned with the physical health and 
hygiene of the child than his mental health and 
happiness. Dirt and mess may be anathema to her. 
Sand only appears a breeding ground for germs, and 
water a means of catching cold. Her knowledge is 
primarily confined to the needs of the sick child, and 
she may not realise that the normal, healthy, happy 
child can resist normal infection to a considerable 
extent. Moreover, the educational value of such 
activity is of first importance. This subject will be 
dealt with in greater detail in the next chapter. 

Тһе toddlers are sometimes left to the care of quite 
untrained or inexperienced young girls, who have 
little idea of how to handle a child in a temper, or a 


^ terrified child, or a naughty child, and will kiss or slap 


with impunity. To the toddler, there may be little 
difference in this treatment to that supplied by his 
own lder brothers and sisters at home. Clearly, no 
one in a day nursery should be allowed to be responsible 
for the handling of the child at such a difficult stage of 
growth, «ithout some previous training or experience, 
unless under close supervision. Тһе treatment of 
these types of difficulties, which occur so commonly 
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in the under-fives, will be fully discussed in the 
chapter on nursery schools. : 

There are signs nowadays that better premises 
and better equipment will be provided for the day 
nurseries, but there seems no real safeguard about 
proper training for the staff. It is, of course, most 
unfair to urge married mothers to return to work unless 
they can feel confident that their children are being 
cared for in the best possible way during their absence. 
The hours spent in the nursery also are usually far 
too long, and the fatigue factor is considered to be 
partly responsible for the high incidence of infectious 
illnesses among children in day nurseries. Part-time 
attendance and part-time work for the married woman 
would overcome this difficulty to some extent. 
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Fig. | 
“Іп the Day Nursery he likes го... build.” 


Fig. 2 
“The older he grows, the greater his need for 
. active play in or out of doors." 
T'o face page 16. 
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СНАРТЕВ ІП 
THE CHILD IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


НЕ Nursery Scuoon ExvrRoNMENT.—Most 
parents and teachers recognise that the change 
from home to school in the nursery years makes 
considerable demands оп the child. When at home the- 
small child is constantly aware of his mother's presence. 
Usually he plays beside her much of the day, and 
follows her about the house when she is cleaning or 
cooking. He may get scolded for being in the way, 
and his questions may receive scant attention, but he 
knows that in the event of any crisis his mother is at 
hand. Of course there are many homes in which the 
mother has to-go out to work and leave the child to 
be “ minded," often indifferently, by a granny or a 
neighbour, but even so he can usually rely on some 
one grown-up to give him a great deal of personal 
attention and some genuine affection. 
At school naturally the environment is rather more 


‘impersonal. The routine may be more orderly; the 


standard of material care is probably better than the 
average working-class home. But the attention and 
affection of the teacher has to be shared with many 
other children, and many young children may suffer 
a keen sense of loss at first. Obviously this is a serious 


- Situation to a®two-yearvld, who usually has a very 


strong attachment to his mother, is very dependent 
on her, and has a poorly developed sense of time so 
B 17 
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that separation from her for many hours during the 
day may be interpreted as permanentloss. Clearly, if 
two-year-olds must attend a nursery school, which I 
feel should be the exception rather than the rule, 
they need a good deal of mothering and should be in a 
small group of children where the teacher or the 
Nursery Student or even the older child can do some- 
thing to reduce the sense of loss. 

Тһе three-year-old, or the four-year-old, especially 
if he is secure in his relationship to his mother, is 
intelligent and has been taught to be fairly self- 
reliant, can bear separation from the mother more 
readily, but he, too, will at times feel rather strange 
in the new environment. 

Probably the crowd of children is the most disturb- 
ing factor at first. Other children tend to be regarded 
as rival claimants for the teacher's attention, as 
enemies liable to purloin private possessions, to attack 
or to damage. Children of the same age have at 
this period of development the same strong instinctive 
drives, experience the same emotions, so the conflict 
of impulses is intense. Rivalry and jealousy are very 
evident, and hostility and aggression occur frequently. 
Gradually, of course, the intensity of the situation is 
redueed and the value of social play and the joy of 
companionship begin to be appreciated. 

The educational value of the environment has its 
effect. too. The little child learns the fun ot dressing, 
washing and eating for himself, and learns gradually 
to be self-reliant and to rejoice in his independence. 
But there are many times‘when һеепесів a little 
babying, a little spoon-feeding or occasional assistance 
in putting on his outdoor clothes for instance. Nursery 
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School teachers sometimes follow out their tenets too 
rigidly and forget that independence in these matters 
only comes slowly, that the child is still only at the 
nursery stage and needs a good deal of personal 
attention and derives pleasure from such adult help. 

Gradually the child will begin to appreciate the 
value of his surroundings—toys he can reach, chairs 
he can lift, pretty furnishings and pictures, a garden 
to play in, taps in the wash room that he can turn on 
himself, toilets to fit. He benefits from the orderly 
routine, from adequate play space and equipment, the 
open-air life, good food and sleep and companionship 
near his own age. It is often surprising to find how 
quickly a child will settle down in these surroundings 
after some initial tearfulness, but sometimes it may be 
at considerable cost to himself. 

Studies of young children have shown that certain 
emotional problems or nervous symptoms are char- 
acteristic of the pre-school period. They may be 
regarded as emotional growing pains. Cummings? 
found that among 239 children between the ages of 
two and seven, 19-7 per cent. showed general anxiety 
or timidity, 8-8 per cent. fear of animals and 8:4 per 
cent. fear of strangers. Restlessness was shown by 
22-2 per cent. and poor concentration in 18 per cent. 
Nervous habits were apparent in 18 per cent. and 
cruelty and aggression in 15-1 per cent. Food fads 
were apparent in 11-8 per cent. and lying and stealing 
in 1071 per cent. From a follow-up study of the same 
group she found that in the majority of cases there 
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was a general fading-out of the symptoms over a 
period of eighteen months (78 out of 142 showed 
improvement and 24 showed very great improvement). 
Other observers have obtained rather similar 
results. Foster and Anderson: found that the in- 
cidence of fears was highest at three years. Jersild 
and Holmes 2 found that strange persons, objects and 
situations were the most frequent causes of fear 
between the ages of one and five years. From a 
study 2 I made of 118 children of pre-school age by 
means of Nursery Record Forms, difficulties in 
emotional development and in social adjustment were 
most marked at three and four years. Isaacs 4 states 
that this type of difficulty can be considered the rule 
rather than the exception during this period. It thus 
Seems important that nursery teachers should be 
aware of this fact, and have some knowledge of the 
Most suitable methods of handling such difficulties, 


feeding, sleeping and 
hild has been used to his 
d to these activities and 
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is а history of some difficulty in connection with 

them — difficult breast feeding or weaning, illness, 

wakefulness or disturbed sleep, stormy scenes in _ 
relation to failure in bladder or bowel control at home, 
and, in general, situations likely to eause feelings of 
anguish or antagonism or anxiety in connection with 
these natural functions. The child therefore comes to 
school with certain ready-made attitudes which are 
usually transferred over to the school situation. After = 
a time these difficulties will subside, but they аге‘ 


liable to persist if not wisely handled, or ifa disturbed 27 


situation continues at home. 


B 
FEEDING Dirricunttres.—In the Nursery School © 


00 


meals are usually made pleasant occasions. Pretty: 
cloths and flowers adorn the table, and the children sit; 
together and chatter happily during the meal, while: 
some are chosen to serve as helpers. They are noti 
unduly hurried, and often nursery helpers sit with the 
children to give them a sense of companionship rather 
than of supervision. 

It is rare for children to refuse to eat at all, but they 
may refuse meat or greens or milk. Too much attention 
should not be paid to likes and dislikes, though a little 
ingenuity may be used in serving milk as cocoa or 
through a straw, by mincing the meat up fine and 
serving with potatoes and gravy for instance. Give 
only smáll helpings at first. Let the child serve himself 
if possible, and pour out his own milk. Encourage him, 
but do not scold or nag at him, nor coax or cajole 
continually. Jf he has not finished when all the others 
have, remove his plate with little comment. The 
ildren proves reassuring to 
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him. They are all eating and enjoying themselves. He 
feels it is safe and enjoyable to eat here and moreover 
it is traditional—it is expected of him. He gains no 
prestige value from fussing about his food and the 
grown-ups show no undue anxiety about it. On no 
account should a child be forced to eat. He will 
usually retaliate by vomiting or choking or screaming, 
and meal-times will rapidly become a battlefield, 
dreaded by child and adult alike. 

Of course the child’s physical as well as his mental 
health must be considered in this connection, and 
usually he will act as his own barometer, 

Gradually good feeding habits are built up and 
meals become part of the ordinary routine. Some- 
times this attitude will be carried over to the home 
and improvement will be noted there, 


SLEEPING Dirvicu.tres.—Perhaps sleeping at 
school is one of the most difficult things of all to learn 
and to accept happily. Just at this time a child will 
feel his mother’s absence keenly ; he feels a little 
lonely and strange and will often cry at first. It is 
important that some grown-up should have time to 
comfort him a little, and sit beside him, tuck him up 
cosily and perhaps give him a teddy bear to cuddle. 
In the olden days the baby would be rocked to sleep 
with a lullaby. Modern educationists tend to dis- 
parage lullabies, but they have not suggested anything 
in their place ! l 

Sleep may have beco 
dreams and may be fea 
become accustomed to 
his teacher to be a fri 


me associated with frightening 
red by the child.oWhen he has 
his surroundings and recognises 
end he will sleep better. 
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Many children of three and four are not used to 
sleeping in the day-time at home and are not very 
willing to settle quietly at school, but are restless and 
disturb the others. Usually, however, after an active 
morning and a good dinner they are ready for rest and 
sleep, and a little initial firmness may be all that is 
necessary. After a good sleep and when they are 
fully awake, they should be allowed to get up, visit 
the toilet and run out to play. 


Toer DrrrrcurTIES.—NOrmally bowel control is 
established about twenty-one months and bladder 
control at least during the day-time by twenty-four 
months. But control can readily be lost by a pro- 
longed period of illness, by a sudden change of diet or 
by any situation likely to produce special excitement 
or fear. Thus the two-year-old who comes to school 
for the first time is liable to have accidents during the 
day-time and will probably wet himself during his 
rest in the afternoon. The three-year-old may do 
likewise when faced with a new situation, strange 
people or unfamiliar surroundings. Even the four- 
year-old may have an accident in school if he is “ out 
of sorts," disturbed by some family event, the arrival 
of a new baby for instance, or if he has recently 
undergone some frightening experience. 

In all eases of incontinence, it is most important to 
avoid uñdue censure, or indeed to show any strong 
emotion at all. When an accident occurs, as is liable 
to occur in the very best and happiest of nurseries, 
teachers-must regard it as part of the daily routine, 
and thé mess should be cleared up as naturally as 
paint is wiped from the floor when it is spilt. Instead 
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of, “ You dirty little boy,” it is better to take the line 
of “ Never mind, it’s just an accident. We'll soon make 
you comfy again," and set him up with clean pants. 
He needs to recognise that it is a babyish trait of which 
he is rapidly out-growing, and that he is not to be 
condemned or punished when accidents occasionally 
happen. 

Psychological study has shown that rather intense 
emotions tend to surround these bodily products and 
it is just for this reason that it is important not to 
react in an exaggerated way oneself, Sand and water 
play, of almost universal attraction to small children, is 
a useful way of working off these emotions. Aggression 
and anxiety can be relieved by this type of play. The 
child delights in handling and in mastering the material, 
and he likes both to construct and destroy with it. 

Persistent wetting or soiling, of course, may need 
Very careful medical and psychological investigation, 
but with children under five, usually there is unlikely 
to be serious psychological disturbance behind the 
incontinence, and normal play outlets, kindly and 
reassuring treatment will usually be sufficient to 
improve the situation. Of course a complete lack of 
normal home training whereby the child is never 
taught to use the toilet or to ask for it when he re- 
quires it, is likely to cause delay in achieving good 
toilet habits. Again, mentally retarded children are 
usually late in acquiring control of these functions and 
need careful and definite training for a longer “іше 
than the normal child. 

It is important for nursery teachers to try to study 
their own attitude to this matter of toilet training 
rather carefully. Some may feel and express exag- 
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gerated disgust and dismay over a child’s failure in 
control. The child’s mistakes may recall their own 
nursery anxieties and special difficulties in acquiring 
clean habits—probably partly repressed and largely 
forgotten. Excessive censure on their part may be a 
compensation for early laxness, quickly covered up by 
anxiety and a sense of shame. We are always ready to 
condemn others for the faults we have known in 
ourselves. i 

In the Nursery School the teacher should try to 
regard this matter of bowel and bladder control in à 
somewhat detached and rather scientific way. She 
Should recognise it as ап important learning process 
which takes time and trouble to perfect. Just as she 
teaches a three-year-old to do up his coat buttons, or 
а five-year-old to hold his pencil correctly, so she 
needs to help the nursery child to learn good toilet 
habits. His errors have to be gently and patiently 
corrected, and the cause of his failures carefully 
considered and remedied so far as possible. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT.—The pre- 
school child has only a limited social experience when 
he first comes to school. Normally he has learned to 
adapt himself to the wishes of his parents and to 
control his feelings of love and hate which he feels 
towards them to some extent. He is still battling with 
his feelings of jealousy, hostility and rivalry towards 
his brothers and sisters. His relationship therefore to 
the children and adults in the Nursery School will be 
coloured-by kis previovs experiences. If he has been 
emotionally rejected by his parents, he will crave for 
affection and attention from other grown-ups. If he 
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feels discriminated against or inferior in any way to 
his brothers and sisters, he is liable to greet other 
children with hostility and suspicion. Even if family 
life is apparently happy and comparatively har- 
monious, the young child has many new and difficult 
adjustments to make in new surroundings, and 
quarrels and arguments are almost bound to arise. 

A child from a small family, or an only child, finds 
special difficulty in sharing the toys and equipment 
at school when he has had things all his own way at 
home. There will be many battles fought out on the 
Nursery floor before he can learn to accept the principle 
of taking turns, that certain toys have to be shared 
and that “ smash and grab ” tactics are not acceptable 
in this community. This will be made easier for him 
if anything of his very own that he may bring to school 
is regarded as his own personal property and must not 
be used by the others without his permission, or if it is 
understood that if he gets the favourite train first he 
is allowed the first turn and another child may not 
snatch it away from him. 

On the whole it is wisest to leave children to settle 
their own differences and fight out their own battles 
as long as justice is done. Of course a bigger child 
must not be allowed to bully a smaller, and a timid 
child may need some adult encouragement and even 
assistance. Slowly, and often somewhat painfully, the 
child learns the difficult art of social adjustment, of 
co-operation and compromise, and the Nursery School 
or Class is often the best possible environment іп which 
to learn it. Natural leaders and willing followers begin 
to emerge; hostility changes to friendliness when a 
common goal is sought, e.g. in playing trains or horses. 
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The fun of joint activities is gradually appreciated 
and also the support against adult authority and 
restraint gives reassurance to the more timid child. 
A certain amount of rebellion against grown-ups may 
be regarded as a healthy sign at this stage and most 
children pass through it. It is just part of the learning 
process, and indicates a growth of independence and 
will power. 


Рловівмѕ or Benaviour.—Nursery teachers are 
sometimes much disturbed by outbursts of destructive: 
ness or temper in young children and may feel at a 
loss as to the best way to handle them. Very little 
children, especially at two or three years of age, have 
little real control of their emotions which are usually 
very intense at this period. Frustration, restraint in 
any form, or denial, cause intense feelings of anger and 
even of hatred. These feelings may for the moment be 
quite overwhelming, and throw the child into a kind 
of blind fury or panic. He feels as if the grown-up is 
trying to attack, or even destroy him and he retaliates 
with all the force at his command and at the infantile 
level of expression. When another child snatches away 
a toy, or a grown-up prevents him from doing some- 
thing that he wishes to do, he may behave in just 
such a way—kicking, screaming and throwing himself 
on the floor. He feels that the toy has gone for good, 
that his opportunity for doing what he wished is lost 
for ever. He has little appreciation at two-years-old `. 
of the meaning of “ later ? or “ soon " or ^ to-morrow i 
or “anothereday.” His sense of loss is acute. His 
feelings are related to the immediate present, to the 
here and the now. His speech is rather limited and his 
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power of argument small. His most normal reaction 
is to kick the grown-up or hit the child savagely on the 
head! After all many grown-ups have been known to 
behave in the same way when their emotions were most 
keenly aroused ! 

Some children exhibit temper storms far oftener 
than others. Usually in such cases there is a history of 
conflict with authority at home; often the child has 
a particularly forceful personality with strong instinc- 
tive drives without sufficient outlet, and resents any 
form of restriction. 

The processes of washing, dressing, eating and 
toilet training are often the occasions for a display of 
temper on the part of the child. He feels often un- 
willing to comply with adult wishes and resents being 
urged or forced to do so. 

Tantrums should be avoided or circumvented in as 
far as is possible. Tactful, gentle handling will often 
reduce the child’s need to be annoyed. The adult’s 
manner of approach is all important. 

“ Let me help you begin to put away your toys now, 
as it is nearly dinner time " is better than “ Hurry up, 
all those toys have to be put away before you get any 
dinner!” Or * what lovely leggings you have! Can 
I help you with the buttons and we can count to see 
how many you have?” is more likely to get results 
than “ Sit still now and let me get you into your 
clothes. What a baby you are not to máhage for 
yourself ! >? a 

The first approach is likely to win co-operation ; 
the second to incite rebellion. Little» children are 
constantly reminded of their own inadequacy and 
inferiority in respect of the grown-ups around them, 
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and any way of increasing these feelings by careless or 
belittling remarks will only accentuate them. In all 
one’s dealings with little children one should seek 
to provide encouragement, and the stimulus to grow 
up, and help them to feel competent, praiseworthy and 
lovable in all sorts of little ways. 

4 When a tantrum arises because а child cannot get 
just what he wants just when he wants it, or because 
he is distressed because he cannot sueceed in some 
exploit on which he has set his heart, he needs gentle 
handling and comfort and reassurance. He needs to 
feel that the grown-up appreciates his distress an 
disappointment and is ready to help him accept it or 
overcome it. But he needs time to regain control. A 
good cry will clear the air. He has to let off steam 
somehow. If he will let you, it is sometimes wise to 
pick him up and take him aside and talk quietly to 
him. When he will listen, explain why he has to take 
his turn, or why his sand castle will not stand. Help 
him to put the matter right or distract his attention 
by suggesting some interesting new activity. Some- 
times it is best to ignore the actual tantrum. When 
he finds he gains no kudos, no retaliation and no 
success by his show of temper he may decide it is not 
worth the effort. If the adult does not react, he will 
give up this method of attack. 

Sometimes at home a mother may find the best 
method ^is to put the child to bed for a quiet rest, 
explàining that when he is rested he will be better 
company. In school he might be tucked up on his 


stretches bed-for a little time in a quiet corner, put he 


should ‘not be left alone for any length of time to cry 


himself out. He is a disturbed, often a deeply hurt 
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child and he needs adult Support and proof of good- 
will. Alsoheneeds to realise that his own aggressiveness 
cannot hurt the grown-up seriously and that she will 
not show feelings of revenge or retaliate. It is on 


bang, or a ball to kick, or a teddy bear to punch, and 
let him work off his ill-temper in this way. Similarly 
he needs Opportunity for constructive and creative 
effort in Play, and a chance to make good what he 
has damaged—by wiping up a spill for instance, or 
mending a toy he has broken. His Sense of “ guilt,” 
after this type of misbehaviour, is often acute. 
Dramatic play, at being important people, like police- 
men and engine drivers, or angry parents who must 
chastise their children, the dolls, will help to ‘work oft 
Some of his violent feelings in the most natural ‘way 
Possible, қ 

The golden rules, then, aye to try, to prevent 
Occasions for tempers to arise, to expect outbursts 
from time to time, and deal gently and intelligently 
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with them, trying to provide ways whereby the 
emotional energy behind these outbursts can be re- 
directed. They tend to decrease both in frequency and 
intensity with age as the child gains greater emotional 
control, more trust in adults, and a wider and more 
satisfying social experience. 

Тһеге are many adults who find great difficulty in 
accepting this fact of childish aggression and hostility. 
They are disturbed by a display of anger in a child, 
because they cannot tolerate their own inner aggressive 
feelings in themselves. In some of us these are stronger 
than others, partly on account of temperamental 
factors, partly because we have met too much frustra- 
tion and denial in our lives. The adult may be afraid 
of the strength of his own hostile feelings, afraid lest 
he cannot control them adequately. When the child 
shows an outburst of temper, the adult may feel this 
as an attack on himself and if he cannot control the 
child's behaviour, he may feel as if he cannot control 
his own. He is likely, therefore, to be especially cen- 
Sorious of the child's aggressive actions. Adequate 
ventilation of aggressive feeling in the nursery years 
augurs well for good mental health in later years. 
War-mongering in the nursery lays the foundation of 
peace-making in adult-hood. A wise nursery teacher 
tolerates a certain amount of quarrelling and noisy 
aggressive play, but at the same time prevents serious 


damage” and provides good opportunities for con- 


structive activities. 


Ғклне.-Евагв are tobe expected especially between 
the ages of three and four years in little children. In 
many cases they represent the child's natural reaction 
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to anything strange in his environment. Once he 
becomes familiar with the nursery school atmosphere 
and begins to feel at home, his initial timidity and 
apprehension will disappear. Indeed in many respects 
he may feel more sheltered and more secure than in 
his own neighbourhood conditions at home. He is 
away from the traffic of the busy streets, the rough 
and noisy boys, from angry men or fierce dogs. The 
School environment usually provides a sense of safety, 
of security and of peace and serenity. A good home 
will do likewise, but in some homes this is not so. 

' Sudden rather intense fears will occur from time to 
time. Sometimes a child is afraid of a toy animal, or a 
real animal kept as а pet at school; sometimes he is 
frightened by a Stranger visiting the school, or by the 
boisterous play of the other children ; sometimes he 
is afraid of the noise the wind makes, or the sound 
of the lavatory cistern, or he may turn away in disgust 
and horror from any messy play with mud or sand or 
water. Such fears must be taken seriously and treated 
gently. They are usually related to unconscious fears 
and certain emotional conflicts, often in relation to his 
parents. Animals аге especially associated with 


wild animals. Children’s nightmares are often con- 
cerned with terrifying animals. 


A child needs much reassurance from a competent 
grown-up when he is in the grip of his fear. "The 


Fig. 3 
“Sand and water play, of almost universal attraction to small 
children, is a useful way of working off emotions that are 
unusually intense." 


Fig. 4 
inds of new skills at school—to ride 
or to slide down the chute." 
To face page 32. 


“А child may learn all К 
а Kiddy Kar . . - 
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Careful, reasonable explanations and constant re- 
assurance that these objects, e.g. a clockwork mouse, 
the pet tortoise, the wind, or the noisy children, are 
quite harmless and the other children are not worried 
by them, may do much to calm the child's fears. And 
the very presence of the adult, the tone of the voice 
and the feel of her protecting hands do much to 
soothe him. Gradually a child gains self-confidence 
and reduces his anxiety. He learns to come to terms 
with his fear, but he relies on the adult to teach him 
by precept and example. Н 

Fortunately, it is a natural impulse of the adult to 
comfort a terrified child, and no teacher will deliber- 
ately frighten or tease a small child. To accept the 
reality and intensity of a child’s fear is also important. 
At the same time one should try to teach the child to 
deal with his own fears and not become too dependent 
on grown-ups. Some grown-ups enjoy а child’s 
dependence too much and do not encourage independ- 
ence sufficiently. 


s.—There are two minor 


habits which occur constantly at this age and which 
sometimes cause much concern to the Nursery teacher. 
They are thumb-sucking and masturbation. 
Thumb-sucking.—This is a legacy from babyhood. 
Babies suck their thumbs when they are hungry апа 
waiting for a feed, or just before falling off to sleep to 
soothe themselves, or when haying teething troubles. 
It is natural for a child new to the nursery to seek 
to comfcrt himself in this way. When he is frightened 
or unwell, when he is bored or settling to sleep, he 
may revert to this babyish habit. It is naturally more 


с 


Two Dirricutr HABIT: 
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common among two-year-olds than among older 
children. 

Іп general it is best not to interfere directly with 
the habit, but when it seems to indicate а need for 
comfort or reassurance this should be given him in little 
Ways he can understand. Give him an interesting toy, 
or suggest something exciting to do, and stay beside 
him until he no longer appears lonely or unhappy. 

If he continues to suck his thumb when he is older, 
sometimes a reminder just occasionally may not be 
taken amiss, but it is a mistake to worry a child about 
it. Constant nagging or punishing the child can only 
do harm. Happy, busy children seldom suck their 
thumbs; they are too intent on their play and their 
many interesting activities. The reason for unhappi- 
ness or-laek of activity should be sought in other 
cases. But the habit should not be regarded as a 
Serious symptom and no undue attention should be 
paid to it. 

Masturbation.—Neaxly all little children handle 
their sex organs from time to time. Sometimes this is 
mere exploratory play, just as some other part of the 
body was discovered in babyhood and interest 
focused on it for a time. Obviously the habit causes 
Some excitation, some pleasure, and some excitement 
Which is related to instinctive drives. But probably 
the child has no conscious understanding of the func- 
tions of his sex organs though he may have „some 
unconscious understanding. In his eyes his behaviour 
may appear quite innocent and natural, but its 
importance quickly enlarges when adults scol+-him or 
show shocked disapproval, 3 


Some masturbatory activity is almost bound to 


= 
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occur. A little girl will rub her legs together and а 
little boy may slip his hands inside his knickers and 
handle his penis. Sometimes this is not at all obvious 
and can easily be ignored altogether. Sometimes it is 
too frequent and too open to pass unobserved. When 
a child has to sit still to listen to a story for long or 
when he is resting but not sleeping, or sitting a long 
time waiting for his dinner, he may indulge in this 
practice. These situations can often be avoided, by 
providing more activity, or giving him a toy to handle 
or a job to do. He needs a little comforting too, 
because he will often start to masturbate when he is 
emotionally disturbed or especially anxious. He 
soothes himself a little by the habit, but he needs 
adult help too. 

Again a happy, busy child will seldom masturbate. 
When it is observed, little comment should be made 
and certainly no severe punishment or untrue threats 
about possible consequences should be given, as these 
will only increase both the anxiety and the emotional 


disturbance. 


Sex Epucation.—It is probably relevant here to 
mention the normal child’s sexual curiosity which is 
usually apparent at this age. Children have a natural 
interest in everything around them and especially in 
living things. Birth, growth and death are of keen 
interest to them. Nearly all children are interested 
in animals as well as being a little afraid of them in 
some cases. Baby animals and baby humans are of 
absorbizg interest to them. They have а natural 
desire tó protect them and fondle them. They are 
also usually very curious to know how they are made 
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and where they come from. To tell them that God 

made the baby and sent him to them, really only 
 foxes the issue, and clouds the matter in mystery. 
The scientific facts of procreation and birth are of 
much greater interest to them, and it is far more 
honest to tell them the truth simply and accurately 
when they ask. They are usually very observant and 
have seen hens and eggs and baby chicks, or cats and 
kittens, or baby rabbits. No teacher should find it 
difficult to explain how baby humans as well as baby 
rabbits or kittens grow inside their mother's bodies 
and then are born, and that she feeds them herself 
from her own store of milk until they are old enough 
to feed themselves. She can briefly explain that the 
father has to plant the beginning of the baby, the 
little seed inside the mother's body before a baby can 
begin to grow. Sometimes a spate of questioning may 
атіве--“ Does it hurt the mummy 2” “ How long does 
it take to grow?” “Can I grow a baby ? " and so on. 
These should be briefly answered also truthfully, and 
ап opportunity may occur to show how chicks come 
out of eggs, caterpillars grow into butterflies or how 
seeds grow into flowers, but usually this wider interest 
in natural history comes after five years of аре. Of 
course the mother herself should have answered these 
questions, but if they do occur at school I see no 
reason why the teacher should not deal with them 
herself, though she should tell the mother ‘what she 
has said and prepare her for further questioning: 

In most cases the curiosity is easily satisfied and 
the child turns to some other interesting:-;ubject. 
Normally he lives such an active life that this one 
topie is unlikely to absorb his mental energies for 
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any length of time. It is valuable also for him to 
appreciate the differences between little girls and boys, 
and, of course, the Nursery School environment 
provides the most natural ways of observing these. 


Tur EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF NURSERY SCHOOLS.— 
Although many of the problems referred to in this 
chapter are almost bound to occur in this period of 
development, they, will occur less often and disappear 
more quickly in a good environment. I am speaking 
of a good environment in the wide educational sense., 
Naturally a home, which offers real affection, security, 
companionship, good standards and educational 
stimulus will give the child the best possible chance 
for happy, healthy development. If it is also 
supplemented by a good Nursery School or Class, his 
social, emotional, and intellectual development is 
likely to be even more satisfactory. 

Good material standards in respect of buildings and 
equipment are helpful, but good teaching in the 
widest possible sense is even more important. Too 
few trained teachers, too many children in each group, 
and insufficient occupation will detract from the 
usefulness of the Nursery School. Fortunately, this 
is well appreciated nowadays though it is not always 
practicable to carry it out with the shortage of trained 
personnel at present. 


A child may learn all kinds of new skills at school— 


. to ride a Kiddy Kar perhaps, to climb the Jungle 
Gym, to slide down the chute, to fit a puzzle together, 
to painta picture, or tocskip to music. By this means 
he increases his self-confidence, his feeling of adequacy 
and his mastery both of himself and of his immediate 
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environment. He learns to do more for himself than 
perhaps he would ever do at home where a devoted 
mother may be at his beck and call. He is not treated 
at school as a baby, but as a small person, who is 
rapidly growing up in an environment made to fit him. 

He learns, too, a great deal about adapting to 
different people—to adults and to children, to take 
the rough with the smooth, and to adjust to social 
cireumstances outside the immediate family circle. He 
begins to learn to fight his own battles and to over- 
come some of his diffieulties by his own efforts. Не 
enjoys school life, the fun and the games and the 
companionship, but nevertheless he enjoys home 
life still more. His mother has more time to herself 
during the day and is refreshed, and so more patient 
and more affectionate to him when she has him at 
home. The day-to-day annoyances and irritations 
which occur when the child is always under his 
mother’s feet may no longer occur and they can enjoy 
each other’s company more fully. 

It is obvious that the closest co-operation must 
exist between the home and the school. Many of the 
difficulties referred to in these pages arise out of, or 
are aggravated by difficult home circumstances— 
poverty, ignorance, ill-health, family disharmony, or 
general family disturbances. If the teacher has some 

, knowledge of these circumstances, she will, under- 
stand the child. better and deal more wisely and 
tolerantly with him. Parents often come to the teacher 
for advice. Teachers frequently visit the homes. 
Parents’ meetings may be erranged and 4‘ ‘general 
interest in the;séhool life is encouraged. Fathers may 
even Be pérsüaded to mend broken toys and mothers 
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to mend overalls. The school nurse is available when 
required and the teacher can put the parents in touch 
with the school doctor or the Child Guidance Clinic if 


necessary. 

Provided that the school is not over-crowded or 
under-staffed, and that the child is not sent to school 
too young, before he feels ready to leave his mother 
all day, Nursery School life is almost certain to help 
the under-five work through many of his early diffi- 
culties. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CHILD IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 


HE transition from the Nursery to the 

| Infant Department is usually accomplished 
without difficulty, when Nursery Classes form 

part of the Infant School. Тһе child is familiar 
with the school buildings and has usually watched the 
five-year-olds playing in the playground close by. 
He leaves his overall happily behind him in the 
Nursery cloakroom, and “ graduates " to the Recep- 
tion or the Admission Class in the * Infants ” proper. 
When the Nursery School is separate from the Infant 
School the child may find the change-over more 


ave been brought up in a large 
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family, and have been used to the street as their play- 
ground and have already learned to fend for themselves 
in many ways, their habits may be a little uncivilised, 
but they are able to hold their own with a merry mob 
of children and usually shed no tears at their mother’s 
departure. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUES.—I think it is true to 
say that a greater revolution in teaching methods 
has occurred in Infant Schools during the last 
half-century than in any other stage of education., 
It used to be the custom for the child to be presented 
on his fifth birthday with a Reading primer about 
“the cat sitting on the mat,” irrespective of his age 
or ability. Reading was done in unison апа the 
majority of the class would repeat the teacher’s words 
without the least understanding of them until the 
well-thumbed page was known by heart. Painfully, 
too, the child struggled with numbers on a slate or with 
hooks and loops in a copy book. Learning was only 
accomplished by all except the very intelligent children, 
with many tears and much anguish and many a rap 
on the knuckles. 

Nowadays we study the child first, and adapt the 
teaching method to suit his known characteristics after. 
We realise that children are naturally active and 
energetic, and will become restless and inattentive if 
expected to sit still for long periods. Cummings Ч 
remarked оп the frequency with which teachers 
referred, to “ restlessness” among five-year-old chil- 
dren, We recognise the young child's delight in 
making and doing things rather than in watching and 

1 Loc. cit., p. 19. 
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listening. His span of attention is short, his powers 
of concentration rather limited unless his interest is 
voluntarily held, while at the same time his curiosity 
is often greater than that of Kipling's Elephant Child, 
and his zest for discovering and experimenting in his 
natural environment is very great indeed. 

The cultural environment of the child in his own 
home varies very greatly. Some children come from 
homes where their parents talk -about interesting 
things, read interesting stories to them, take them for 
interesting holidays and help them to enjoy a full and 
interesting life. Others grow up in a very circum- 
Scribed environment consisting of the backyard and 
the street, and firmly believe that milk comes out of a 
bottle rather than from a cow and that loaves have 
no connection with wheat fields ! An enthusiastic club 
leader once took five eleven-year-olds for a week-end 
in the country, staying at a youth hostel in rather a 
remote district. By Sunday morning the girls were 
clamouring to return to the city where they could go 
into the park and watch the people and listen to the 
band! They found the country too dull and had no 
idea how to enjoy it. 

But when the child is five years old or thereabouts 
he has not learnt sophistication and seems to have a 
natural interest in the world around him and in 
country things especially. One spring terma head 
teacher of an Infant School in a poor part of.a city 
bravely took her class of forty to visit a farm just 
outside the city. She was amazed at the lively 
interest displayed by even the dullest 9f the:cnildren, 
and by the accuracy of their impressions. For weeks 
afterwards the children were making farms, drawing 
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farms, talking and writing about farm life. On another 

occasion she took a group of children to a railway 

station where the stationmaster displayed the glories 

of the turntable and the signal box to a spellbound 

audience. Handwork lessons, oral composition, draw- 
| ing and written composition were transformed after 
this, and became a delight to the children. It is by 
these means that education becomes real to a small 
child, and learning interesting. 

Free Activity Methods.—Nowadays in modern Infant 
Schools it is common to find “ free activity periods ” 
included in the time-tables, not only for the fives and 
| the sixes but even for Standard І. Even in the most 
cramped and ancient of school buildings, I have seen 
| brave attempts to provide opportunities for free 
activities in the school hall. Dressing up materials, 
shops, dolls and all their accessories, bricks of all sizes, 
number games like ninepins, putty, plasticene, dough, 
| paint, paste and even water play were provided—all 
of which had to be cleared away at least twice a day 


to make room for Singing or Games or Dinners. 


Some classes manage to find space in their own rooms 
discover innumerable 


for free occupations, and one can 
activities being carried on at the same time—painting, 


modelling, hammering, puppet making, sticking pic- 
tures in a wall picture book, making a model cinema 


show,+dressing up and acting and always a small 


group or a single child happily occupied in a quiet 
book or doing sums without any 


> corner reading а 3 : c 
suggestion from the teacher. It is especially interest- 
- ing to notice"the different projects that arise with 


different age groups. and how varied is the use to 
whieh different children put the same materials. А 
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wealth of information is obtained concerning the 
individual child's interests and abilities which might 
never have been revealed in a conventional lesson. 
Miss Gardner 1 has ably described the value of these 
methods in enhancing the child's general educational ` 
standard as well as his interest in learning. Тһе great 
advantage to his emotional and social development is 
also obvious. Valuable outlet and release for strong 
emotions are provided in the most natural way possible, 
and the joy of social co-operation in working together 
to achieve a common object is fully realised. 

These methods, of course, require far greater skill on 
the part of the teacher than the usual set lesson and 
many young and many old-fashioned teachers find 
them difficult to adopt. Far greater indirect control 
is needed; much ingenuity and adaptability is 
required, and often the teacher who loves a quiet, tidy 
classroom finds “ free activity periods " a nightmare. 
But the greater keenness, the greater interest and 
alertness in the children themselves should be sufficient 
reward for her patience and forbearance in regard to 
the mess and the noise made by the children. And 
when they are required to settle down quietly to a 
* story period ” or a writing lesson, their co-operation 
is usually readily gained. The necessity for acquiring 
the tools of learning becomes apparent to the child. 
It is important to learn to calculate the change from a 
shilling correctly if you are the Toy Shopkeeper, or to 
learn to read if you want to appreciate the large book 
about The Farm hanging on the wall, illustrated and 
written by your own class, > 4 de 

The Adjustment Class.—The Adjustment Class 
! Gardner, D. E. M., Testing Results in the Infant School. Methuen. 
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employs rather similar methods but for rather a 
special group of children. In most large schools there 
are almost sure to be some children who do not fit 
into school life so readily as others. Sometimes this is 
on account of mental retardation ; sometimes it is due 
to emotional immaturity ; sometimes some temporary 
crisis at home has caused severe emotional disturbance 
to the child. I have known children who suddenly 
appear to take a dislike to school, refuse to go or 
create a scene on arrival. In one such case it was 
found that the child resented the fact that his younger 
sister could stay at home with his mother while he 
was sent off to school alone for the whole day. The 
difficulty was resolved when the mother was per- 
suaded to send the younger sister to the Nursery 
Class in the same school and Peter was encouraged to 
take responsibility for her and allowed to return home 
for dinner. There are other children who appear 
excessively timid or the opposite—extremely boister- 
ous and markedly anti-social. The reasons for this 
type of behaviour will be discussed later, but it has 
been found that such children will respond well to a 
small adjustment class if transferred there for a term 
or two. 

In such a class the child’s natural immaturity must 
be taken into account. Far longer opportunity for 
free play is given so that the child may gain emotional 
balance, and develop socially and intellectually. This 
can ‘be especially helpful if he has not attended a 
Nursery Group previously. Gradually from the child's 
natura! play interests, his interest in acquiring a skill 
is awakened. Usually the interest in drawing comes 
first, and soon a sentence can be written beneath his 
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drawing which embodies the child's own description 
of the picture—“ My doll is broken,” or ** The man is 
in a bus." The child reads such a sentence without 
effort, and in a short time has filled pages of his 
drawing book with pictures, and sentences at first 
written by the teacher and later by the child himself. 
“ My First Reading Book " is thus a handmade effort 
and greatly treasured. It is a short step to the request 
for a real reading book, vividly illustrated and clearly 
printed of course. Again, in his free play he will enjoy 
weighing and measuring in a rudimentary way, 
counting and sorting, buying and selling, and will 
join in games in which scores have to be recorded. 
These are first jotted down on a rough bit of paper or 
on a blackboard, but in no time at all they are being 
recorded in a notebook which rapidly becomes “ my 
sum book" and the child likes to have his sums 
checked by his teacher. Soon he will enjoy the in- 
tellectual activity for its own sake and will be asking 
for new sums to be written down for him or to have a 
sum card given him. From that stage it is easy to lead 
the child gently on up the usual arithmetie ladder, 
always keeping at his mental age level and relating 
his work to his play interests and his real life so far as 
possible. The intelligent but maladjusted child will, 
of course, advance far more rapidly than the innately 
dull ehild whose intellectual equipment is limited 
from the start and whose interests and range of 
abilities are much narrower. For the latter, however, 
there is enjoyment to be gained from all forms of 
simple creative activities, in music and dancing, in 
painting and drawing, in acting and miming, in 
manual and muscular activities and there is little 
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to be gained by forcing him to study the three R’s 
until his mental age is at least six years, which may 
not be until he is seven or eight or even nine years old. 

The main advantages of the Adjustment Class are 
that the number of children in the class is kept small— 
about fifteen or twenty, that the atmosphere is rather 
informal and friendly, and that the time-table is very 
flexible so that the child can learn to adapt readily to 
a small social community in an easy, natural way. 
When he has proved his ability to adjust and his 
readiness to learn he can, especially if he is of normal 
or superior intelligence, be transferred without diffi- 
culty to the ordinary class, usually at about seven 
years of age. 

The choice of teacher for such a class is, of course, 
important. Such qualities as patience, understanding 
of children, appreciation of individual difficulties and 
differences, and interest in this type of experimental 
teaching, coupled with ability in making teaching 
apparatus to suit the interest of the moment, are the 
best qualifications, rather than high academic quali- 
fications, marked teaching ability or a reputation as à 
strong disciplinarian. Sometimes a very experienced, 
elderly and motherly type of person, sometimes а 
young enthusiastic teacher with experience in Nursery 
School work succeeds. Хо teacher should be pressed 
into this type of work if she is not genuinely interested 
init. And any help that can be given her by the school 
psycliologist or by the social worker who is in touch 
with the children’s homes should be of great value.* 


ustment Classes is well described in 


D т 
1 Experimental work іп Adj 
MEETS jux E. Highfield (Oliver & Boyd), 


The Young School Failure, by М 
which is shortly to be published. 
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Early Difficulties іп Learning.—Many of the early 
difficulties of learning will be avoided if the educa- 
tional principles which I have already outlined are 
carried out in the Infant School. It is of the utmost 
importance to recognise the true mental ability of the 
child, to understand his maturity level and his indi- 
vidual needs and interests and then to supply the 
right educational diet in the right proportions at the 
right time. It is the most natural thing in the world 
for the ordinary child to wish to learn to read and 
write and calculate, and his interest and aptitude for 
- formal work of this type will normally develop, as 
any other maturation process, in due course if his 
educational environment is sufficiently stimulating. 
А mental age of six years is generally held to be the 
right age for a child to commence some type of formal 
training in Reading and Arithmetic. This means, 
of course, that very intelligent four-year-olds are 
eager to read, while very dull eight-year-olds will 
only begin to show genuine interest in the three R’s 
at that late age (unless they have been urged beyond 
their capacity and are already discouraged and 
indifferent). 

There are, however, certain factors which make the 
commencement of learning especially difficult to some 
children although they may be normally healthy, of 
normal intelligence, and have attended school the 
normal length of time for their age. "a 

Factors in the home are perhaps the most important. 
These are, I think, fairly familiar to most teachers. 
A complete lack of normal.home training-in any 
learning process, for instance, in putting away his own 
toys, doing up his own shoes, helping in little ways in 


Fig. 5 
“ Nowadays we recognise the young child's delight in making 
and doing." 


Fig. 6 
“It is important to learn to calculate the change . . . correctly 
if you are the toy 5һор-Кеерег.”” 
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the house, or going to the toilet by himself, renders 
early school life unnecessarily difficult. When the 
parents have persistently over-indulged or persistently 
neglected the child, he finds ordinary school routine, 
normal application to work of any kind, and usual 
school discipline especially difficult to accept. He has 
not acquired habits of learning, nor habits of self- 
reliance. He expects to be shown everything or 
nothing. He seems unable to tackle a difficulty on his 
own, or work out his own methods of solving a problem. 
Even animals and primitive people teach their young 
to deal with some of the hazards of life very early 
indeed, and they quickly learn by experience. If the 
child has had little opportunity to learn by experi- 
ence and has lived consistently in an over-protected 
environment, he will find first school adjustments 
extremely difficult. The teacher has to take the 
matter in hand and teach him gently where to put his 
things, how to get out what he wants, or ask for what 
he wants, how to handle books or a pencil and how to 
tackle some of his own difficulties. All this could have 
been taught in his own home. 
There are other cases of children who have built up 
a faulty attitude to grown-ups on account of unhappy 
experiences at home and have learnt that grown-ups 
cannot be trusted, or are always to be feared, or are 
liable to restrict their activities or refuse their requests 
continually. They, therefore, approach the teacher 
_ with doubt, or fear, or antagonism, and their attitude 
to the whole process of learning will be coloured by 
this faulty relationship Lessons are something im- 
posed by an adult and are considered to be at variance 
with the child’s own natural interests, something to 
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be ignored or hated or resisted. In such ways a general 
resistance to learning can be built up. 

Sometimes when this attitude is prevalent, it can 
only be changed by the type of progressive school 
Which is considered unduly extreme by many people. 
Тһе child is allowed to run wild, to attend lessons as 
and when he pleases, and to learn in his own way and 
his own time. Only gradually does he come to realise 
that adults are not necessarily authoritarian, and that 
the things they are willing and able to teach are in- 
teresting and worth while. The child-adult relationship 
thence gradually improves and the child is willing 
to accept and conform to adult suggestions whereas 
before his only reaction was one of resistance and 
antagonism. 

It is certainly a pity when such a situation is allowed 
to develop and strong dominance and suppression by 
a parent will frequently turn a young child into a rebel 
and everything connected with school will be regarded 
as something to despise or hate. The teacher has to 
handle the child with great tact and delicacy. The 
gradual approach through the play way, the stimu- 
lation of interest, and the presentation of material in 
а provotative way will help. Restrictions should be 
at the minimum and freedom for experiment and 
discovery at the maximum. School tradition, conven- 
tion and custom have their effect and the example of 
the other children will exert an influence on the young 
rebel. Gradually he begins to appreciate that his 
teacher is for him, not against him, and that co- 
operation is more natural and pleasant than non- 
co-operation or active resistance. Тһе relationship 
between the child and the teacher is all-important 
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and it is in the early years of school life that an 
attitude of mutual trust, affection and respect can be 
built up. A teacher in an Infant School should always 
be ready to listen to exciting news or to personal 
troubles, and many five-year-olds will present a 
grazed knee for inspection or a sticky sweet for 
consumption in the most charming way possible. 

There are some parents who have used the school as 
a kind of bogey to a naughty child ever since he was 
quite young, and he has so frequently been told that 
“ they?ll learn you when you get to school," that he, 
comes to dread the day of admission instead of looking 
forward to it. It is most unfair to use this type of 
threat or to leave all the responsibility for discipline 
to the teacher. Normal disciplinary training should, 
of course, begin in the home and be carried on simply 
and naturally without tears at school. 

Again, there are parents who place no value on 
educational matters and show no particular interest in 
the child's progress at school. Sometimes they are 
iliterates or nearly so themselves and any type of 
real book-learning is foreign to them. Culture is 
meagre indeed in some homes and is often confined to a 
Sunday paper, a few comics and indiseriminaté picture 
going. Added to this are late nights and insufficient 
Sleep, unsuitable diet and irregular school attendance. 
Тһе edveational outlook for a child from such a home 
is poer indeed. The stupid or just average child 
simply accepts his home standards without question 
and feels “аріп” the school from the outset. The 
more intelligent may ій rare cases make headway 
despite his home circumstances, but his standards are 
often confused and his loyalties greatly strained. 
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There are other more specific disabilities which 
handicap a child. I am not referring to serious defects 
of hearing or vision or speech or physique which, of 
course, call for early detection and suitable remedial 
measures. But there are numbers of children who are 
slightly handicapped by left-handedness. They are 
likely to find the early stages of reading and writing 
especially difficult. If their left hand is the naturally 
dominant one they should, of course, be allowed to 
use it and be given enough elbow room to do so. They 
have gradually to be taught to look and read from the 
left to right instead of from the right to left which 
comes more easily to them, and they are often more 
clumsy in handling a pencil or scissors. Crossed 
laterality implies reversed eye and hand dominance. 
A left-handed child, whose right eye is dominant, will 
tend to look in one direction and move his hand the 
opposite way. He will persistently reverse figures, 
letters and words, and will read top for pot, was for saw 
and confuse b and d and p far longer than ordinary 
children do. He needs, of course, patient teaching and 
his progress can only be slow because he has to learn 
new i of observing and writing words and figures 
which come naturally to the right-handed and right- 
eyed child. 

There appear also to be certain perceptual difficulties 
in the case of some children. Their perception seems 
immature in comparison with other children dnd,much 
weaker. The sight or sound of a configuration of 
letters does not seem to make such a vivid impression 
and their power of discriminating between like words 
is poor. They do not detect likenesses and differences 
so readily and confuse similar words. Their power of 
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associating the sound with the look of the word also is 
frequently limited and so they are slow to learn to 
read. Of course, poor intelligence is one factor in this 
condition, but there does appear to be a special 
disability in relation to word perception which is 
independent of level of intelligence. 

Many children, of course, overcome this handicap 
themselves and learn to read quite well, especially if 
they are particularly gifted. But children suffering 
from crossed laterality will learn more quickly if 
they are given some remedial help when they are 
about seven years old. They need to be trained in the 
correct way of observing words, and should be pre- 
sented first with very dissimilar words learnt in pairs 
associated with pictures. Flash card dril can be 
given now and again. The child can make his own 
word book or picture dictionary. When reading a 
simple book, well illustrated, he will pick up clues 
from the pictures and the context. He should be 
encouraged to make the right eye movements from 
left to right across the page, and to trace difficult 
words without lifting his pencil off the page. The 
writing patterns now taught in Infant Schools help, 
too, in overcoming the tendency to reverse letters and 
words, a tendency common to all immature readers, 
but most prolonged in left-handed children or children 
who are crossed laterals. 

Proyided the? child is well taught and his interest 

. ртореМу stimulated, learning to read should not 
normally provide any great difficulty. Usually the 
Sentence Method coupled with the Look and Say 
Method is the best initial approach. This сап be 
followed by the Phonic Method at about a mental age 
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of seven when the child is more able to break up and 
build up words, that is when he shows ability to 
analyse and synthesise. Phonic drill should never be 
too long nor made wearisome. Oral reading lessons 
should also be short, supplemented by matching 
games, comprehension exercises and reading cards. 
Reading associated with a Centre of Interest such as 
a railway station or a shop made by the children 
usually helps to increase interest and vocabulary 
considerably. 

Number Disabilities.—Difficulties in regard to num- 
‘ber are not, I think, so common as difficulties in 
reading in the Infant School, but they do occur at this 
stage and they appear frequently at later stages. 
Teachers often say of six and seven-year-olds, “ They 
don't seem to have any number sense.” By this they 
usually mean that the children cannot grasp abstract 
number concepts, and the notation of numbers seems 
to them to have no connection with the concrete, and 
therefore no meaning. 

A great deal depends on the preliminary experi- 
ence that the child has had with concrete material, 
and the use he has made of quantity in his play 
activity/and in his everyday life. Children have a 
natural interest in handling and fitting things in 
constructive activities, in imitating grown-up activities 
in play, in counting, measuring and even calgulating 
in their games. Very young children van beobserved 
studying differences in size and quantity witl? rapt 
interest. I have known a two-year-old count,to one 
hundred and show tremendous delight;in his achieve- 
ment, but this is, of course, very advanced. “ Nursery 
school children will enjoy playing trams and buses 
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when imaginary fares are collected by the conductor, 
and shops of all types, including post offices, are а 
common feature of the classrooms of five-year-olds as 
well as of older children. Here are countless oppor- 
tunities for weighing and measuring in a rudimentary 
way, for buying and for giving change. It is a short 
step to the making of simple bills or the keeping of 
scores on paper in a competitive game. Games such 
as skittles, fishponds, the number arch, or board games 
with the use of dice all involve the use of number in 
an effective way. Again, children may enjoy collecting 
conkers, marbles, acorns, or cotton reels, and con* 
stantly compare the size of their treasure trove with 
other children. When they build a tower of bricks or 
thread a string of beads, it is the most natural thing 
in the world to count the number of bricks or beads. 

Slow children need longer experience with concrete 
material than the more intelligent children, but it is 
never wise to urge the child to use notation or calculate 
without the use of counters unless he shows his 
readiness to do so. The child should supply the cue 
himself, and the teacher should be ready to show him 
the fun of * doing sums " only when he gives such an 
indication of his ability. The child who seemg to have 
no number sense can probably count out the number 
of bricks required correctly, divide an orange into 
d share a bag of sweets fairly between a 
r of children. It is probably incorrect to 
hild that he has no number sense. He 
mentary one, and be unable 
an abstract form. He will 
th concrete material, 
dots or number cards 
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far longer than other children. But until he feels he 
can do without them with confidence, it is best to let 
him continue to use them, right into the Junior 
department if necessary. So many children later on 
worry about arithmetie and become easily confused 
by problems. It is essential to build up their confidence 
and their understanding in the early stages. 

Children who are crossed lateral will, just as when 
learning to read with letters, continue to write numbers 
the wrong way round longer than other children. 
Left-handed children frequently write 21 for 12, and 
carry the unit figure instead of the tens, which naturally 
produces an incorrect result, Just as in reading, the 
crossed lateral and the sinistral need careful and 
patient re-education in order that they can acquire the 
correct left-to-right movements. 

Arithmetic is one of the subjects most affected by 
emotional disturbance in the child. An anxious child, 
a worried child cannot think clearly and cannot cal- 
culaterapidly. He becomes confused and worried and 
tends to lose his train of thought. The frightened child 
seldom succeeds in arithmetic. It is most important 
to help a child overcome his first worries about 
arithmetje and build up his self-confidence. It is far 
too easy to develop the wrong attitude to this subject, 
and girls especially are far too prone to accept the 
idea that they “ are hopeless at sums” and hecome 
discouraged and lose interest. It is particularly 
important to make the beginnings enjoyable* and 
interesting. 

Minor Problems of Behavioyr.—I think it is fairly 
well established now, that children who are’ happy, 
healthy and busy seldom cause a great deal of trouble 
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in school. A child is normally active and so from time 
to time appears mischievous to the over-occupied 
teacher who has not given him enough to do. Parents 
so frequently complain of their “ naughty children ” 
when on investigation it is found that they have 

insufficient toys, or play space or companionship and, 

finding nothing of their own to interest them, will 

investigate other people’s property and will interfere 

with and damage adult property. This will seldom 

occur if the child has a good garden and playroom in 

which to play, and enough of the right kind of toys. 

Similarly, at school, if a child has not got enough to^ 
do he will bother his neighbour, get into some mischief, 

and harass the teacher. In schools where children 

engage in free activities, or where assignments are 

given and where children learn to work on their own, 

this type of behaviour difficulty does not often occur. 

But in a class of forty-five it is not always possible 

to allow the children freedom of movement or speech, 

and one difficult child can sueceed in upsetting the 

whole class. 

I know of one small boy of six who was excluded 
from two schools in one of which he had been placed 
in the Adjustment Class. He was continually е storm 
centre, being rough and aggressive to the other 
children, very destructive with school material, and 
defiant and rude to the teacher. On one occasion he 
had turned on all the gas taps in the school, and had 
thrown his teacher's ink pot on the floor! He was a 


^ dull boy (I.Q. 82), emotionally very immature and 


unstable, and yet strong and pugnacious. He was 
something of a bull in a china shop, and made up for 
his limited brains by unlimited brawn. His father 
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had been killed in the war and he was looked after by 
a doting mother and grandmother and “ minded” 
indifferently while they were at work by a neighbour. 
When he was transferred for a time to a progressive 
boarding school where he was given almost unlimited 
freedom, he got on quite well and did nothing worse 
than chase a pig and kill a few chickens! But the ex- 
perience did not civilise him to any extent and he learnt 
nothing in the way of usual school subjects. Later 
he was placed in a good hostel for boys and attended 
the nearby village school. Here he gradually began to 
learn some of the conventions of civilised living, but 
was never popular with the other children as he so 
frequently spoiled their games, and only made slow 
scholastic progress. Obviously he was seriously mal- 
adjusted, at variance with himself and with insufficient 
intelligence or insight to learn to adapt himself to 
other people. His home offered little real security 
through normal standards of discipline or the guidance 
of a father, and he was left to the mercy of his own 
impulses. Such a child might well upset any class 
whether engaged in a centre of interest, a free activity 
period or an ordinary arithmetic lesson ! 

Usualy, however, I think the teacher is more to 
blame than the child. An experienced teacher knows 
how to canalise abundant energy into useful channels, 
and is careful to see that the aggressive little boys are 
given lots of small but responsible jobs to do, taking 
messages, cleaning the board, giving out penciis and 
So on. Their energies can also be engaged in large 
scale activities like making, a classroom stage or 
painting a doll’s house. Constructive activities nearly 
always imply some destructive activities as well, and 
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hammering nails and sawing wood provides a useful 
outlet. 

An intelligent teacher will decide on certain 
necessary rules and will not allow their infringement 
whatever the circumstances. To be influenced by fear 
or favour, or to give in for the sake of peace is always 
a sign of weakness. Lively small children still need 
adult support and help in controlling their own 
powerful impulses, and if the parent has failed them, 
the teacher must help all she can. She must prevent 
violent attacks on other children and must restrain 
very wild and uncontrolled behaviour of any kind: 
But the best way is to provide some more interesting 
occupation which will appeal to the child, give him a 
sense of achievement and absorb his energy. Drawing 
and painting, modelling, rhythmie movement and 
pereussion bands, active games or some definite work 
are activities which help to re-direct this emotional 
energy. The satisfaction of intellectual achievement 
is very real to the child and helps to counteract inner 
feelings of inferiority and incompetence which so often 
beset him. It is so frequently the backward child who 
is also the naughty child, and I have heard an experi- 
enced headmaster state that learning to read after 
persistent failure in the past will cure a high per- 
centage of delinquents ! 

Sometimes one hears the complaint that small 
children take home possessions from school that do not 
belor% to them. It is a serious mistake to glorify this 
by the name of stealing. Usually the child is attracted 
by some pretty crayons or coloured beads or even a 
trinket ôr a sixpence he finds lying about, perhaps on 
the teacher’s desk, and he slips it into his pocket with 
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little real appreciation of wrong-doing. This usually 
happens among young children who have few posses- 
sions of their own. When the parents insist on the 
goods being returned with apologies, and explain 
carefully that nothing whatsoever must be taken if it 
belongs to anyone else, and when, too, they make 
sure that the child has toys and possessions of his own 
and a safe place in which to keep them, the difficulty 
seldom occurs again. А deprived child, of course, who 
has been brought up in an institution and who has little 
sense of real possession and very little real affection 
in his life is likely to fall from grace more often. He 
clearly needs a great deal of understanding and 
affectionate care. The rights of other children and 
grown-ups should be studiously protected, and small 
children must be taught to respect other people's 
property as well as their own. 

Another difficulty which sometimes occurs is the 
child’s use of bad language and * rude " words. When 
this happens one usually finds that the child has heard 
other children or adults using this type of language 
and discovers that if he imitates them he produces 
quite a startling effect, Grown-ups either appear 
greatly mused or horribly shocked. In either case he 
gains the notoriety he seeks. Nearly always he has 
little appreciation of the real meaning of these words 
but enjoys the emphasis they give to his speech. The 
best way to deal with this type of behaviour is, of 
course, to ignore it. Usually if the child finds he gains 
no kudos and stirs up little or no excitement, he 
ceases to use bad language. , But sometimes for the 
sake of the other children or the other children’s 
parents some action has to be taken. Probably the 
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wisest course is to say that you consider the use of 
these words rather bad manners, and ineffective as the 
child does not know what they mean, and refuse to 
allow them to be used in school. This, however, does 
give them rather too much emphasis and if you can 
turn a deaf ear it is probably best. Obviously a child 
who continues to use bad language needs attention 
in other ways. He is probably striving to appear big 
and clever in the eyes of his fellows, and the job of the 
teacher is to find more desirable ways of achieving the 
same end, e.g. by successful endeavour in work or sport. 
which can be recognised as worth while by everyone. 

In general, unless the child is seriously maladjusted 
or his home is thoroughly unsatisfactory, behaviour 
problems are not likely to loom very large in the Infant 
School. Normally the interest of school activities, the 
discipline of school life, and the guidance and en- 
couragement of the teacher as well as the example and 
the co-operation of the other children are sufficient 
to prevent any serious misdemeanours. А little 
healthy high spirits and mischief is the sign of a happy, 
lively school community. One of my acquaintances 
is a very experienced headmistress of a large Infant 
School in a slum area. She often has a row*of very 
green apples or a pile of chewing gum on her desk 
confiscated during lesson time, and her only comment 
is, “ Boys will be boys, bless them”! 


. 

TIMIDITY AND FEARS IN THE INFANT ScHOOL.— 
Usually the child between five and seven years old 
has lost much cf his earlier apprehension and many of 
his fears. He has a richer experience of life and has 
learnt to deal with many situations which at first 
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appeared strange and puzzling to him. He usually has 
made a rudimentary social adjustment and can hold 
his own with his contemporaries. But the child 
coming first to school at five years may experience 
anxiety at separation from his mother, may feel 
terrified by the crowd of noisy children and the large 
awe-inspiring building and feel his teacher to be a 
stranger. The old-fashioned type of building with 
large halls and asphalted playgrounds, shared some- 
times with older children, certainly may strike chill 
into the heart of a new child. 

' It is quite common to find small children who 
develop mild anxiety symptoms in relation to school— 
stomach aches, headaches, feelings of sickness, fre- 
quency of micturition, and some mothers fail to 
appreciate that these symptoms reflect their fear of 
school. The child does not usually need to stay away 
from school for this reason, but needs reassurance 
from both his mother and his teacher that his fears are 
unfounded. I have known children much disturbed 
because their teacher has a loud voice and tends to 
shout at the children, or because another child has 
been punished, or if he has been asked to come to the 
front and read aloud. Timid children exaggerate these 
ordeals. One usually finds that the teacher is quite 
unaware of the impression she has made, and has 
failed to recognise the child’s nervousness, 

Children differ so much in this respect. Some-have 
hides like a rhinoceros and are quite unmoved by 
mild criticism or punishment. Others have. over- 
developed consciences, loads cf “ guilt ^ to carry, and 
feel essentially unworthy and constantly apprehensive. 
Usually their attitude has arisen out of some complex 
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emotional situation at home related to their parents, 
and it is natural that the child carries his feelings over 
to the school situation. Such children are extremely 
conscientious, neat and tidy, and exceptionally good. 
They are usually overlooked by the teacher, who is 

more concerned with the naughty and the backward 

pupils. It is a sign of returning mental health when 

such a child can occasionally get into a little mischief 
and show a little devilment. I have known children 

run up quite high temperatures, which can only be 

traced to worry about school, and sleep is frequently 

disturbed by frightening dreams about school. E 

Everything I have said in the previous chapter 

about fears in the Nursery School applies with even 

more force in the Infant School. Many five-year-olds 

are still at the Nursery stage in emotional development, 

and consequently need a great deal of comfort and 

reassurance when they exhibit any severe fear. A 

visit to the school doctor or nurse may be fraught with 

anxiety to the child. The teasing of an older child, or 

the rough play of other children may upset a young child 

a good deal and until he has found his “school legs ? he 

needs rather more care and protection than his more 

robust companions. He will gradually learn éo enjoy 

the hurly-burly of school life if he feels he has the 

support of the teacher behind him. 

Punishment in the Infant School is rather a vexed 
question. Officially it is usually **left to the dis- 


. eretioh of the head teacher ” whether or not to use 


any form of corporal punishment. I have found that 
teachers tend t» use it when children are persistently 
late or when they play truant from school. It rarely 
has the desired effect, and often causes a child to be 
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afraid to go in if he is late, or to return to school 
after he has “taken a day off.” And surely it is the 
fault of the parent if the young child is not got ready 
in time for school and her responsibility if he fails to 
attend. Corporal punishment for parents has never 
been suggested, though fines for non-attendance have 
certainly been exacted ! 

In my view it is quite reprehensible to cane or strap 
any child in the Infant Department. It can do untold 
damage, is usually quite ineffective and is degrading 
and undignified. If the teacher cannot interest the 
child sufficiently in his lessons, and cannot hold his 
attention, it is usually her fault rather than the child's. 
Surely her job is to show the child the fun of learning, 
the joy of discovery and awaken his intellectual 
powers, however limited they may be. She needs to 
win his co-operation to this end. If she has con- 
tinually to shout at, or smack a child, she has failed 
in her job. Skilful teachers experience little difficulty, 
however unfortunate the backgrounds of the children 
may be. They have a happy knack of enlisting the 
co-operation of the children, asking for their help and 
advice, giving them a sense of importance and respon- 
sibility, ‘and participating in joint activities with 
keen. enjoyment and friendliness. Disciplinary prob- 
lems simply do not arise. Minor mischief can often 
be ignored and a certain amount of noise and activity 
in the classroom is to be expected. o 

On the nervous child corporal punishment сап һауе 
а devastating effect and frequently the teachor fails 
to realise which children will'react in an exaggerated 
way. I remember a very neurotic child of six who 
once drew an enormous picture of his teacher on à 
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blackboard in the clinic playroom. She was wearing 
trousers and had a great long cane in her hand and a 
fearful scowl on her face. Obviously it was entirely 
exaggerated, but it was the picture the child carried 
of her in his mind. 

Normal standards of discipline are, of course, bene- 
ficial to a child. They help him to feel secure in a 
puzzling, often changing world, and they help him to 
learn to discipline himself and control his own warring 
impulses. A nervous child as well as a boisterous 
child responds well to clear, definite, firm treatment, 
appreciating what is acceptable behaviour and what 
is not, and, above all, realising that his own turbulence 
cannot affect the adult in any disastrous way. 

If a child shows persistent nervousness, exaggerated 
fears, and seems unable to apply himself to learning 
in any form, it is obvious that his personality is 
seriously disturbed, and psychological investigation 
and treatment may well be necessary. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CHILD IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


F АНЕ Junior School is sometimes spoken of 
as the Cinderella of the educational system. 
At this stage of growth the average child is 
most receptive to learning, familiar with the tool 
subjects and is eager to apply them. His earlier 
emotional growing pains are left behind, and normally 
he is a lively, eager, independent youngster with a most 
inquiring mind. And yet the educational system so 
often fails to use and direct this mental energy in 
effective ways. Far too frequently the child becomes 
bored with school, loses interest in book learning and 
wearies of tests and examinations. Again, Junior 
Departments too often have inferior buildings and in- 
adequate equipment, while the teaching may be unpro- 
gressive, and activity methods regarded with suspicion. 
The 1944 Education Act, while giving a great impetus 
to the development of Secondary Modern Schools, 
is unlikely to prove so stimulating to Junior Schools. 
If we wish to try to fit educational methods in the 
Junior School to the needs of the pupil, іё лпау be 
helpful to scrutinise the essential navure of the child 
of Junior School age, that is, from about seven to 
eleven years of age. 
uJ , 
CHARACTERISTICS оғ THE J UNIOR SCHOOL CHILD.— 
Some useful studies have been made on the interests 
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and activities of children of this age. Their particular 
delight in making and doing, and their enjoyment of 
active occupations are often stressed by modern 
writers. Warr 1 made careful observations on children 
in Junior Schools and obtained some interesting 
results. 

She made a study of 189 drawings of forty girls and 
twenty-three boys and found that the seven-year-old 
girls chose to draw houses and people most often; 
and that animals and fairies were the second favourite 
subjects. From eight to ten years the girls chose to... 
draw children in action, pictures with definite subjects 
such as a washing day or a picnic, or the familiar 
houses most often. In the ten to eleven group, pictures 
with definite subjects and children and animals were 
the favourite topics. These results indicate the interest 
of girls in homely, everyday subjects. The boys’ 
drawings showed rather less originality and variety. 
Houses were frequently drawn, and all age groups 
chose most often to draw mechanical things such 
ав trains, aeroplanes, cars and ships. 

Warr 1 reports the results of an observation study 
made by a group of Junior School teachers of children 
during free activity periods in Junior Schools.* Among 
children of seven to nine years of age they noted the 
following activities to be especially popular :— 


Building with bricks. 4 
Constructing with available material, e.g. furniture, sand, etc, 


Making patterns with counters, shells, ete. 
Modelling objects. 1 

Drawing, painting and cutting out. 
Cutting up and 3ewing dolis' clothes. 
Making up dances and writing stories. 


1 Warr, F. J., The New Era in the Junior School. Methuen, 1938. 
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From nine to eleven years special interest was shown 
in the following activities: — 
Sewing dolls’ clothes. 
Making Japanese gardens. 
Drawing and carving animals out of chalk and wood. 
Writing stories. 
Making designs. 

The constructive nature of the activities chosen is 
very evident, and there is little doubt that children of 
this age experience great joy in simple creative efforts. 
Their knowledge of technique is naturally rather 
limited, and they are usually impatient to achieve 
quick results, but some children will show great 
persistence and precision when their interest is really 
caught. 

Among 1,042 children in Junior Schools, Warr ! 
found that Handwork was preferred by 82 per cent. 
and drill and games by 30 per cent., while Arithmetic 
was the favourite subject for only 18 per cent. and 
Reading for 4-2 per cent. The most common dislikes 
among these Junior children were Arithmetic (18 
per cent.), Geography (15 per cent.), Composition and 
Grammar (14 per cent.) and Needlework (11 per cent.). 
It is clear that the majority of these children prefer 
the more active type of lesson, involving movement 
and manipulation as well as practical thinking. Out 
of school occupations tend to be the lively type of 
outdoor games such as hopscotch, top spinning, 
skipping, and ball games of all sorts, although some 
children prefer * mothers and fathers," playing at 
“school,” dressing up or just reading for pleasure. 

Various studies have been made of children's reading 

1 Loc. cit., p. 67. 
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interests. Warr found that among 115 girls between 
the ages of seven and nine, animal stories such as 
Black Beauty, or the Just So Stories, fantasy stories 
such as Alice im Wonderland, Dr. Doolittle's books, 
Peter Pan or A. A. Milne's books, and time-honoured 
fairy tales were named as the most popular reading 
matter. From ten to eleven years fairy stories de- 
creased in popularity and among the favourites were 
animal stories such, as the Grey Owl books, the adven- 
turous type of book like the Swiss Family Robinson 
or Sherlock Holmes, Kipling's books and the William | 
Books. Daniel! in her recent book on Activities im | 
the Primary School describes how one group of children 
visited a number of bookshops, examined a large 
number of books and finally made an excellent selec- 
tion of titles suitable for their school library. This 
example might well be emulated by many schools. 
The types of books which the children thought they 
would like to have in their library fell into eight main 
classes which in order of preference were as follows :— 


. Adventure stories. 

. Bible stories. 

Nature stories. 

Animal stories. ^ 
Annuals. 

Books of plays. 

. Picture Books. 

. Anthologies. 


papnsm 


Fro: observations such as these, from work in 

> children’s play centres and clubs, teachers may gain 

some insight into the natural interests of children of 

- this age, which thay servé as a pointer to the direction 

1 Daniel, М. V., Activity in the Primary School. Basil Blackwell, 
1947. 
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and content of their teaching. It is surely a platitude 
nowadays to say that a child learns best when and 
where his interest is most keen. In the words of the 
Primary School Report one will achieve the best results 
if the curriculum is “ thought of in terms of activity 
and experience, ratherthan of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored.” 

Already some experimental work is being carried 
out in Junior Schools. Free activity methods, projects, 
simplified Dalton methods are being used with some 
success. Daniel 1 gives a most interesting and detailed 
account of how progressive methods of this type can 
be used in ordinary Primary Schools, and describes 
how children become enthusiastic craftsmen, tech- 
nicians and inquirers when engaged in making a 
model harbour, a medieval village, an indoor rock 
garden or a model parliament. The importance of the 
tools of learning, the value of knowing how to read, 
write and calculate quickly becomes apparent to the 
child himself when he has a definite end in view. I 
know of one Junior School where Geography, Nature 
Study and History are known as Discovery Subjects, 
which implies a most valuable approach. In many 
areas szhool journeys, excursions and festivals are 
organised which tend to make education more real to 
the child. But there is still a great need for more 
manual work, carpentry, craft work, gardening for 


instance, which can be correlated with ordinary school 
subjects. 


Tug BACKWARD Синир IN THE JUNIOR ScHoor.— 
By the time the child reaches the Junior School, 
1 Loc. cit., p. 69. 
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great individual differences in ability and attainment 
will be apparent. It is important to distinguish 
between the child who is backward in school subjects 
because he is dull, and the child who is backward 
although of normal or superior intelligence. Different 
teaching methods are necessary for these different 
types of backwardness. Specialist education for the 
normally intelligent, on the one hand, and for the 
“educationally subnormal” on the other hand will 
be described in some detail later. There is a group of 
children whose Intelligence Quotients lie between 
80 and 90 who often form the hard core of backward- 
ness in a Junior School, and who receive scant 
attention. In Leicester we are trying two ways of 
helping these children. Frequently they have had 
long periods of absence and, owing to their rather 
limited intelligence, have great difficulty in making 
up quickly the steps in Arithmetic or Reading which 
they have lost. They tend to become very discouraged, 
lose interest, and often compensate for their sense of 
inferiority by mischievous and troublesome behaviour. 
Some type of remedial teaching is needed to help 
them overcome their particular difficulties, and this 
can be carried out in the school if a supernumerary 
teacher can be appointed, who is not responsible for a 
class, but is available to take small groups of children 
severa] times a week for special coaching in the 
subject which «еу find difficult. She must be able 
to julge the stage which the child has reached, and 
the particular remedial methods necessary to help 
him. A knowledge of, infant teaching methods is 
essential and apparatus should be freely used especially 
in the ease of arithmetical disabilities when number 
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concepts are weak. In some Child Guidance Clinics 
a good deal of remedial teaching is undertaken to help 
children who show specific disabilities. I have found 
that the assistance of students from Training Colleges 
in this kind of work can be of considerable value both 
to the child and the student. Although weekly 
attendances usually are only possible, the child 
responds well to the individual attention shown him, 
gains in self-confidence, and improves both in his 
attainment level, and in his attitude to learning. The 
student comes to appreciate the great individual 
differences in ability and attainment, and to under- 
stand the special difficulties of the backward child. 

To meet the educational needs of the normally 
intelligent and the bright child, who are failing in 
School work, in Leicester, a school known as the Manor 
House School has been in existence since 1932, and 
can now be considered to be well past the experi- 
mental stage. Tt is doing exceptionally good work for 
the intelligent, backward and maladjusted child. 

The children are graded according to their attain- 
ment age, and work at their own pace. They progress 
according to their individual scheme, Stage by stage 
and graduate to a more advanced group when they are 
ready. The approach to their problems 18 scientific 
and their particular educational needs are taken into 
account. Crossed lateral children, difficult children, 
children resistive to learning or authority in any form 
seem to make rapid progress. Тһе nervous child, 
too, finds his niche, and gains confidence and assurance 
in an atmosphere which is hemely an4 friendly and 
where classes are no larger than fifteen or twenty. А 
thorough psychological investigation of the child's 
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problem is undertaken, and the home is visited before 
recommendation is made for admission. Sometimes 
psychiatrie treatment is necessary for the child and 
often the parents need a good deal of help. After 
twelve months or so the child can be transferred to 
the ordinary school, and usually a follow-up reveals а 
good re-adjustment. 


SpecraL Crass Epucation.—In any large school 
population there is bound to be a number of children 
whose intelligence falls below that of the majority. - 
In my experience most children of LQ.s, between | 
about 60 and 80 need some special type of education, 
and the Special Class is usually the most effective 
way of helping them. Instead of floundering along, 
or just marking time in the bottom of the C stream or 
Remove Class, these children can be educated with 
children of a similar mental ability in a class which 
caters especially for their needs. They do best when 
under the same teacher for the whole of their Junior 
School career with the addition perhaps of specialist 
teachers for Physical Training or Singing or Art. They 
join in all joint school activities, thus feeling part of 
the school community, but they gain security and 
confidence from belonging to a smaller group where 
their own contribution can be appreciated and where 
competition is more even. If they make marked pro- 
gress, and the removal of emotional inhibition often 
.brings^about an increase of intellectual ability, a 
transfer to an ordinary class can easily be arranged. 

Teaching methods must be carefully worked out, 
and most teachers prefer to devise their own. Formal 
work should be related as closely as possible to practical 
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work, and the whole curriculum must have a practical 
bias. The standard of the three R’s should approxi- 
mate more closely to that of the sixes and sevens of 
the Infant School than to that of a Junior School and 
many of the children will, of course, not know how 
to read at all. Special class teachers usually prefer 
home-made apparatus, and the children often make 
their own reading books and use a great many reading 
cards and comprehension exercises. Instructions to 
draw, colour or cut out can be freely used as part of 
the reading matter. Reading books should be short 
and should avoid any suggestion of more childish 
matter, e.g. nursery rhymes, but be related to every- 
day things and to the child's own interests. Spelling 
can be taught by all sorts of ingenious methods. One 
of the best I have seen is word building with home- 
made letters set into cardboard strips and hung on 
the wall or round the neck of the child, who made the 
word, as a kind of placard which the other children 
have to try and read. The children enjoy simple 
arithmetic, especially if it is carefully graded according 
to their ability and standard, and the more praise 
and encouragement, the more red ticks and gold stars 
which can be given them the better. They thrive on 
appreciation and wither on criticism, which has been 
their usual lot for most of their early school life in many 
cases. 

I have seen all sorts of different centres of interest 
carried out simply but effectively with backward 
children. Shops of all sorts, cafés with handwritten 
menus, Indian wigwams, a journey round the world 
with an effective wall frieze, а coal mine, à puppet 
show, а cinema show, a street or a farm—all these 
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provide endless opportunities for practical work as 
well as real intellectual activity. 

Speech training is often very necessary with dull 
children, and as they usually enjoy acting of any sort 
it is not difficult to improve speech by puppet work or 
any form of dramatic work. 

Rather childish games are also popular, and Brownie 
games, such as Kim’s Game, help to increase powers 
of observation and general alertness. These children 
really need sense-training lessons of some sort so that 
they may train their sensory powers more adequately. 

The value of any creative activity—writing, paint- 
ing, drawing, modelling, sewing, woodwork, cooking— 
is obvious and sometimes, though by no means always, 
the dull child may excel in this sphere. He should 
certainly be given every encouragement. 

The selection of the Special Class teacher is im- 
portant. She needs to be an experienced teacher with 
a knowledge of normal children. She should, if 
possible, have some special training for work with 
backward children and wish to teach them. If she 
is skilled in music or crafts this will be an added 
qualification. She needs to have good psychological 
understanding of the needs of backward children and 
should be ready to co-operate with the School Psy- 
chologist, though she may well be able to undertake 
occasional attainment and diagnostic testing herself. 
Aboye all, shesneeds to be enthusiastic, to regard her 
worly as perhaps the most important and worth-while 
in the school, and to possess an unusual amount of 
patience and tolerance. It would help if all head 
teacher$ could have at least a short experience with 
a backward class, and I think the Special Class teacher 
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should have special responsibility pay if she has under- 
taken some special training for this work. This 
would help in the recruitment of the right type of 
teacher for this type of work in some measure, and 
good special class teachers are not easy to find. Tt is 
usually best for the admissions to a Special Class to be 
controlled by the School Psychologist, and the class 
should always be kept small in number. 


PROBLEMS or BrnavioUn.—In a recent study of 

juvenile delinquency 1 it was stated that there are 
“two distinct types of delinquents, those that have too 
Strong a conscience and a neurotic personality, and 
those that have too little conscience and а weak 
character development. Obviously the first group 
needs psychiatric investigation and treatment if they 
are to be cured. The second needs external control, 
guidance and re-education. 

When mischief becomes malicious damage, when 
petty pilfering becomes stealing of a more serious type, 
the teacher must recognise that she is up against a 
problem of delinquency rather than mere childish 
naughtiness. There are a number of factors which 
cause delinquency and a great deal has been written 
on this subject. Тһе child is affected by both internal 
and external influences. Inner emotional unrest, 
distorted personality development, faulty relation- 
Ships built up with his parents in early childhood 
affect his behaviour to an extent which is often difficult 
to prediet and often almost beyond his control. To 
some extent he is at the mercy of strong inner drives 


1 Friedlander, К.А Psycho. 


-analytical A, i - 
linquency. Kegan Paul, 1947. lytical Approach to Juvenile De 
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апа impulses, and so he is not altogether responsible 
for his actions. Also his environment, his home and his 
neighbourhood influence his behaviour to a marked 
degree. But if his character and personality are well 
developed, a bad environment cannot do a great deal 
of damage. Тһе unhappy child, the resentful child, 
the child with a grievance and a grudge is far more 
likely to be drawn into the gang of wild lads who roam 
the streets bent on mischief of the serious type than 
the happy, contented child. 

What can the teacher do about all this? Is it, 
possible to counteract the influence of the home and 
the neighbourhood? Can she give any relief to а 
neurotie personality ? How much can the school do 
in the matter of re-education? Clearly, severe cases 
of delinquency need expert investigation and help by 
the doctor, the psychiatrist, or the social worker, but 
sometimes the teacher can exert the strongest in- 
fluence on the young boy or girl. Sometimes a child 
of ten or eleven regards the teacher with considerable 
respect and admiration. To forfeit his goodwill means 
a serious loss to him. A frank diseussion with the 
child by the teacher can sometimes do a good deal. 
Willingness to trust the child, to give him» another 
chance, to offer him opportunities for good achieve- 
ments and small responsibilities, can help to change 
embittered attitudes, and develop self-respect and a 
new «ethical códe. So frequently children take to 
stealing or destructive behaviour because they feel 
no good themselves, or they wish to revenge them- 
selves on society which®has got “а down” оп them, 
or because they feel they must try out the adults 
in their world to test them and prove that their 
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retribution is not so terrible as their unconscious minds 
would lead them to believe. То some children the 
parent, the teacher and the policeman have funda- 
mentally the same attributes, and the child seeks 
always to defy their authority as he feels they are 
fundamentally antagonistie towards him. А good 
teacher can break down this attitude and build up a 
new relationship founded on mutual trust and respect. 
Although this analysis refers especially to older 
children, and to adolescents in particular, the germ of 
this attitude and the beginning of delinquency is 
usually laid in the Junior School years. It is therefore 
important to prevent these early beginnings and the 
School сап exert a powerful influence on a child of this 
age. 

Truancy.—There are few children who have not 
at one time or another gone off to catch tiddlers or 
watch the trains at the station instead of going to 
School. Obviously it is up to the school to provide 
& counter-attraction to tiddlers and railway trains, 
and perhaps it is surprising how few really succeed. 
A child who truants is often a dull child or a backward 
child or one who gets little or no satisfaction out of 
school life. His own explorations prove infinitely 
more interesting. Persistent punishment or caning 
usually defeats its own ends and the child’s attitude 
towards school hardens into open dislike. Sornetimes 
parents give no active encouragement to regular 
attendance and yet are most indignant when * the 
School board man " calls. e 

It rests with the school to tty to coufiteract parental 
apathy and to provide an educational menu which is 
really satisfying to the child's intellectual level. It is 
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noteworthy that children are seldom absent оп wood- 
work or cookery days or when there is а school party 
or a sport's day. 

In certain progressive schools where lessons may be 
voluntary it is customary to find that, after a period of 
undiluted freedom and leisure pursuits, the child 
tends to weary of having too little to do and presents 
himself at some lesson group of his own accord. 
One child in a «progressive school who has been 
quoted as saying, “ Must I do just what I want to 
all the time ? " was obviously eager for some adult. 
direction. "i d - 

Lying is another difficulty that sometimes occurs. 
Usually it arises out of fear, to cover up some mis- 
demeanour and to evade punishment and so is а 
secondary problem. A child must learn that it gets 
him nowhere, and that admission of a fault is con- 
sidered far more praiseworthy-and courageous. Lying 
implies a faulty relationship with adults, and springs 
from unhappy relationships with the parents. Nor- 
mally a child values the approval and good opinion of 
grown-ups and wants to prove that he is worthy of 
their trust and affection. But some parents and 
teachers do not merit it and may even be hated or 
despised by the child. This augurs ill for later develop- 
ment and gives a child little opportunity to build up 
ideals оп which to model himself. It is, of course, 
most.important to be strictly honest in all your deal- 
ings with the child. I have known mothers who have 
kept wp the fiction of Santa Claus long after a child 
has out;grown “һе legerfd, have told fairy tales about 
how babies are born, or have pretended that “ father 
is away just now and may come home soon ? when he 
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has been killed in the war or has deserted the family 
and is never likely to return. A child respects frankness 
and it is dangerous for an adult to betray the child's 
trust and supply him with fiction in lieu of fact. 


UNDISCIPLINED BEHAVIOUR.—Schools vary much 
on the premium they put on good manners or good 
behaviour. In some schools the children always seem 
to be getting into straight lines оғ marching from 
class to class, or sitting quietly in their places, and 

, then when the teacher leaves the room chaos reigns 
for a few minutes while the children enjoy a little 
freedom from restrictions, or when they pour into the 
playground after sitting still for so lon 6, they rush about 
and shout and fight like wild things. In other schools 
where individual work or group projects are in pro- 
gress, the children move about quietly but freely, and 
talk quietly to one another as occasion demands. 
When the teacher leaves the room, there is usually 
little change in the children’s behaviour because they 
are used to working on their own and are interested 
in the work on which they are engaged. The amount of 
undisciplined behaviour in a school is probably in 
direct ratio to the severity of the restrictions imposed 
by authority. 

School tradition or convention can help a good deal. 
An unruly child, who is not. particularly popu'ar with 
his fellows, finds that his misbehaviour gains hira little 
prestige and may even be considered bad form, if it 
spoils an interesting lesson or earns the clase à bad 
reputation. Similarly the bully will gain discredit in 


the eyes of his fellows if the tradition of the school is 
against him. 


Fig. 7 
“Аз they usually enjoy acting of any sort it is not difficult to 
improve speech by puppetry or any form of dramatic work.” 


Fig. 8 
“It is noteworthy that children аге 
woodwork days. 


seldom absent оп... 


‘To face page 80, 
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Boxing between evenly matched combatants may 
be a useful outlet for the especially aggressive child. 
The teacher can see that the offender fights according 
to the rules of fair play and against another child able 
to defend himself. 

Complaints are frequently made of restlessness and 
lack of concentration. Very often this is the result of 
unsatisfactory methods of teaching. Admittedly it is 
difficult to keep a class of forty-five children uniformly 
interested when their mental ages and their attain- 
ment ages vary very greatly as is often the case. 
Careful division into A, B and C streams, the use of 
individual teaching methods and activity methods, 
which allow children to work at their own pace and on 
projects which interest them, usually overcome the 
difficulty, and an experienced teacher who is а good 
organiser can arrange that the backward as well as 
the bright child is fully occupied. The provision of 
remedial teaching and Special Classes, of course, helps 
enormously. 

Some teachers find it particularly difficult to tolerate 
liveliness or aggressiveness in young children. Some- 
times their anxiety about the child's behaviour 
reflects their own inner fears concerning their repressed 
aggression which was never given adequate outlet in 
their childhood. Their own feelings of hostility may 
have been denied expression and relegated to the 
realms of the unconscious. It may be unbearable to 
them to see evidence of these feelings in young children, 
and in striving to prohibit them in the child they are 
at the same time exerting control over these impulses 
in their буп nature. It is important to recognise that 
their severity may be exaggerated for this reason, and 
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that it is perfectly natural for the Junior School child 
to indulge in a little healthy rebellion and pugnacity 
as well as vivacity sometimes. 

Young teachers and students in training often find 
that small boys of eight or nine cause them more 
difficulty than any other age group. This is especially 
во of the B and C groups where the level of intelligence 
is lower and the child's interest in formal subjects is 
not so well developed. If attempts are made to force 
the three R’s upon an unwilling scholar without 
relating these subjects to his natural interests and 

` with insufficient practical activity the seed will fall 
on barren ground. Undisciplined behaviour is then 
more likely to occur, and as the child's interest is not 
caught his attention turns to his toy motor car or the 
chewing gum in his pocket. An experienced teacher 
knows the value of linking formal subjects so far as 
possible with active occupations. The letter writing 
activities and the play about King Arthur's knights 
described by Miss Taylor which were undertaken bya 
class of dull and backward pupils are clear instances 
of the value of this principle. She describes how the 
whole atmosphere of the class became more friendly, 
the children more alert and attentive, and their 
enthusiasm in each project was delightful to witness. 

Successful teaching implies few and minor disciplin- 
ary problems, but until the teacher has sufficient 
experience in handling a class and in organising the 
work, difficulties are liable to occur. The anxious:young 
teacher’s natural tendency is to shout at the children, 
to insist on instant obedience, and concentration for 
long periods on tables and spellings for insiance. It 
is natural for the normal healthy child to rebel. 
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ANXIETY Symproms.—The period of growth from 
seven to eleven years is on the whole a steady and 
stable one. The child has either shelved or partially 
solved his earlier emotional problems of nursery days 
and he is as yet undisturbed by the physical and 
emotional changes of adolescence. He is lively, 
energetic and independent. He has gained mastery 
of many skills and he enjoys the company of his 
contemporaries. He has rather a matter-of-fact, 
objective approach to life, and unless serious crises 
arise in his home life, he takes things much as they 
come and deals fairly adequately with problems as’ 
they arise. But there are always exceptions, again 
partly due to inner factors and partly to external 
factors, the one reacting upon the other. Some 
children may be said to have a neurotic constitution ; 
some become neurotic as a result of over-weaning 
parental anxiety. Some are exposed to quite severe 
family disturbances, such as loss, or separation from 
parents, and consequently have a much more difficult 
adjustment to make. Sometimes poor physique is 
coupled with indifferent handling in the early years 
of life and the child becomes a weakling in more 
senses than one. 

It is important to detect early symptoms; because 
adolescence so frequently increases the child's diffi- 
culties, and early detection may mean earlier cure. 
Nowadays, teachers are beginning to be rather more 
aware of nervous conditions and rather more sympa- 
thetic and understanding about them. "There are still 
many, however, who consider that such should be 
ignored; and that the less attention paid them the 
better. If this means that the teacher will avoid 
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derogatory comment when a child has a slight stammer 
or a facial tie or cries rather readily, it is all to the 
good. But if their attitude is that “ it is all fuss and 
nonsense,” “ all the parents’ fault,” and it is time the 
child ** had learned to pull himself together,” the соп- 
dition is likely to get worse, not better. 

If anxiety symptoms are persistent it is usually wise 
to seek expert advice. Frequently the school medical 
examination will bring the matter to a head, and then 
medical or psychological help or speech therapy can 
be arranged if necessary. In the classroom it is 
‘obviously wise to ignore evidence of nervousness, but 
to see that the child feels as comfortable and as 
secure as possible. If he needs a little special help he 
should be given it, and harsh criticism should, of 
course, be avoided, while praise and encouragement 
should be freely given. If he needs to leave the room 
frequently to visit the toilet, no comment should be 
made. On the other hand, a child should not be 
encouraged to dwell on his nervous symptoms, or 
commercialise illness in any form. Тһе emphasis should 
always be on the positive side, and any achievement 
or task completed well should be acclaimed. Тһе 
child who has learnt to be а “ cissie " and has been 
tied to his mother’s apron strings too long, will need 
to learn gradually to stand on his own feet and fight 
some of his own battles, and a little pugnacity may 
well be encouraged. It is no easy task for a teacher to 
decide when sympathy and when a little whol2some 
neglect is required, and therefore it is always worth 
while to ask for a home yisit to be made by a 
trained social worker if one feels there may be 
trouble at home. A family disaster, such as a death, 
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the arrival of a new baby, or a stepmother may have 
a marked influence on the child's behaviour or learning 
ability. 

Anxiety about school work does sometimes occur 
even at this age and especially when the Scholarship 
examination looms on the horizon and parents are 
exerting pressure on the child as well as teachers. An 
over-conscientious child, who has been told that if 
he works hard he,may win a good place, may over- 
strain himself, and then find himself in a grammar 
school faced with a curriculum beyond his real capacity. - 
Nowadays it should always be made clear to parents 
that their child will receive a secondary education 
suited to his ability and interest, and that the grammar 
school may not necessarily be the best place for him. 
But the prestige value of the grammar school tends 
to over-shadow the educational system still, though 
the multi-lateral school and the development of the 
technical and secondary modern school are beginning 
to offset this. Some children are rather obsessional, 
and become unduly concerned when their books are 
smudgy or their sums incorrect or their written work 
full of spelling faults. Their whole approach is one of 
anxiety, and this tends to paralyse thought. Anxiety 
feelings and arithmetical failures tend to go together. 
Such children need a great deal of reassurance, and 
parents should not exaggerate failures or urge the 
child anduly. Girls are perhaps more prone to these 

, troubles than boys. It is usually a sign of robust 
mentab health when ink blots appear occasionally in 
copy bocks, when writiüg is somewhat illegible and 
spelling mistakes are fairly common, although natur- 


ally these call for correction. 


" 
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Burt’s 1 figures for anxiety states among school 
children were 30-8 per cent. (girls) and 16-1 per cent. 
(boys), but he did not state the age at which they 
were most pronounced. The problem is likely to 
loom larger at adolescence. 

In general, then, psychological difficulties are the 
exception rather than the rule between the ages of 
seven and eleven, and in this book I have purposely 
given more space to the younger and the older ages. 
Provided that home circumstances are not too greatly 
‘against the child, that the teacher is competent to deal 
with the ordinary problems of classroom discipline, 
and that he is not seriously handicapped by classes 
that are too large or premises that are inadequate, 
teaching in the Junior School should be a pleasure 
rather than a pain. Most children of this age are eager 
to learn and will respond well to educational guidance 
if use is made of their natural interests and activities. 
The golden rule, then, is first know your child, and 


then apply your knowledge to make your teaching 
alive and interesting. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CHILD IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


T the present time, there is much discussion 

АД == the educational needs of the child 

from eleven to fifteen years, in the light of 

the Education Act, 1944. Too often, the wishes of the 

. educationists or the administrators carry more weight 

than those of the children. It is worth while to try to 

estimate the nature of the child at this age, in order 
to assess his needs. 

It is very difficult to generalise about adolescents. 
Children are essentially individuals. They grow and 
develop at different rates, not only in physique but 
also in mental and emotional growth. Thus one may 
find a boy of fine physique and of great prowess in 
athletics, but puerile in thought and behaviour, simply 
because his mind has not kept pace with his bodily 
development. Again, it is fairly common to find a child 
with high intellectual powers, and of excellent scholar- 
ship, wko is patently unadjusted socially and lives a 
solitary and somewhat morose existence. Yet we have 
to fit our educational system to these and other types, 
and help to redress the balance in the right direction. 

Psychologists 122 have been at pains to show that 


1 Burt, C., “Тһе Education of the Young Adolescent.” Brit. 
Journ. of Educ. Psych., Vol. XIII, Part III, 1943. 


* Pinsent, A., “ Psychologieal and Sociological Principles for the 
Reorganisation of Secondary Education.” Brit. Jouri.. of Educ. 
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it is rare for a child to show special abilities in any 
marked degree at the age of cleven years. Certainly, 
he will have demonstrated his general mental ability, 
and intelligence tests at this age can measure the 
degree of intelligence fairly accurately. It is thus not 
too diffieult to predict with a fair degree of accuracy 
whether a child of eleven years is capable of bene- 
fiting from grammar school education. It is far more 
difficult at eleven years to decide in what direction a 
child might profitably specialise, in science, in art, in 
technieal work, in practical work or in commercial , 
work. It is the exception, rather than the rule, to find 
special skills and abilities beginning to flower so early. 
It would be rash indeed to say that, because at this 
age a boy enjoys trying to mend the radio, or a girl 
likes to draw caricatures of her friends, the one is 
to be an electrical engineer and the other an artist, 
although, of course, this may be so. 

Тһе solution seems to lie in the provision of a full 
cultural education at eleven years, for all boys and 
girls with opportunities for them to specialise gradu- 
ally as they develop and show any particular talent 
or interest. The educational environment must be 
sufficiently stimulating to awaken latent з powers. 
Experimental work is now being carried out in certain 
areas whereby all children of this age will in fact have 
a similar and wide curriculum, with much opportunity 


for choice Боне of subject and method, until the age 


of thirteen, when, from careful observation, from 


school-records and selection tests, it may be possible 
to predigt the best type of future education. This is 


similar in some respects to the group selection methods 
used with some success in the Forces to aid in the 
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selection of the branch of service for which the indi- 
vidual was most suited. This was used both for officer 
selection and selection for various grades of technical 
work. 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE ApnoLEscENT.—lt 
seems important that due attention should be paid to 
the aesthetie and practical side of the curriculum and 
this tends to be neglected in schools which are eager 
for high scholarship and good examination results. 
We know that during adolescence most children have 
to deal with the uprush of much emotional energy, 
& certain turbulence of feeling which is hard to control 
or understand. They are frequently moody and 
sensitive, elated or depressed by turns, quick to take 
offence, eager to win adulation. It is for just this side 
of their natures that aesthetic and practical subjects 
can be so beneficial. Music, dancing, drama, poetry, 
literature, art, craft, and the more practical pursuits 
such as gardening, metalwork, woodwork, cookery, 
homecrafts and laundry—all these in greater or lesser 
degree give an opportunity for the expression of 
feeling and of creative drive, and serve to utilise 
strong emotions in the service of some practical and 
useful aim. The reading of inferior literature— 
“bloods” or erotic literature or comics, the enjoyment 
of lurid and dramatic cinema shows, provides another 
though less salutary outlet. It is usually best rot to 
restrict the child unduly from this type of pleasure, 
because there is no doubt that it serves to drain off 
some of the child’s excessive emotion-and is a safety 
valve in some respects. Тоо much and too indiserimin- 
ate reading or picture-going can, of course, be harmful. 
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From a small study I made of the preferences of 
boys in a grammar school in regard to the cinema, 
I was agreeably surprised by the maturity of some of 
the views expressed and the high standard of criticism 
shown by the older boys in particular. Their choice 
was obviously influenced by good story: value, good 
interest value and good acting. The pleasure in 
comics and the “ Western” obviously wanes as the 
child gets older and more critical. The love interest 
does not seem to carry much weight. The following 


report of the investigation appeared in а school, 
magazine :— 


AN INVESTIGATION IN TASTE 


Forms V Alpha and IV Alpha were recently guinea pigs 
in an interesting experiment. They wrote essays on “Му 
Favourite Type of Film," which were later submitted to a 
psychologist. 

Тһе 14-year-old boys' first choice was the literary film, 
Nicholas Nickleby, David Copperfield and Major Barbara, for 
instance. Documentaries came а very close second. Perhaps 
the most surprising feature was that thrillers as well as musical 
and historical films were the least popular. 

In the opinion of the 15-year-olds, on the other hand, the 
thriller tied with the documentary for the first place. Literary 
films followed very closely on their heels. In this group, 
Westerns and cartoons were by far the least popular—pre- 
sumably the Fifth Formers are beginning to tire of what is 
known in knowledgeable circles as the “ tuppenny rush.” 


J. WiwrERBOTTOM, VI Arts, ІП. 


Article from the^July 1947 issue of the Wyvernian. 


А study of the favourite occupations of children 


over^cleven years made by Schonell? showed the 


following results :— 
1 Schnonell, F. Ј.,“ Тһе Education of Backward Children,” p. 54. 
Reprinted from the Year Book of Education. (Evans Bros.) 
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THE Our-or-ScHooL Activities OF Boys AND GIRLS 
AT THE EARLY STAGE OF ADOLESCENCE 


Schonell's data, the five most popular. 


BOYS 
11-- years 12+ years 13 + years 
Meccano . . = 481% 14-696 45% 
Woodwork, Fretwork . 15 0% 14-1% 13:695 
Painting, Drawing . . 141% 6-895 6-695 
Other forms of handwork 9-895 -31% 7:1% 
Scouts, Boys’ Brigade, etc, 8:596 16:2% 16-1% 
GIRLS 
Knitting, Sewing. 22 220% 26-0% 26:4% 
Collecting . Y . 220% 19-895 17-695 
Housework . š . 229% 20:6% 14-595 
Shopping Ў Р 5 7-196 9:895 9.396 
Girls’ Clubs . .  . 64% 187% 16-695 


The growth of the interest in club activities over the 
period eleven to thirteen years is particularly marked. 

The instability and moodiness of adolescents is 
commonly reported. In a study made by Valentine 1 
of 120 women and 100 men students, certain interests 
and traits were found to be intensified during adoles- 
cence. Among women there was a greater frequency 
of religioüs interests, of moods of intense dejection, 
and special interest іп а member of the same sex. 
Among men, there was a frequency of interest in the 
opposite sex, of moods of intense dejection and even 
thoughts of suicide, and of expectation of fiture 
greatness. Strong feelings of inferiority, profound 
depressions and puzzlement about sex developinent 
were commonly reported, and are no dóubt character- 


1 Valentine, C. W., “ Adolescence and Some Problems of Youth 
Training. Brit. Journ. of Educ. Psych., Vol. XIII, Part II, 1943. 
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istic of healthy mental development in young manhood 
and womanhood. Intellectual interests and hobbies 
were found to be very unstable. Group games, 
appreciation of nature and of music, interest in 
reading, were perhaps the most marked interests but 
they fluctuated considerably. There was evident a keen 
interest in future vocations. 

In a registration of youths made in Birmingham 
in 1946, it was found that 47 per cent. of the boys and 
73 per cent. of the girls were not members of any 
juvenile organisation. The peak age of delinquency is 
usually put at thirteen years.! Unsatisfactory home’ 
influence has been found to be more closely related 
to juvenile delinquency, however, than failure to join 
a juvenile organisation or to the effect of leaving 
school and the consequent loss of school discipline. 

There is little doubt that children of this age are , 
fascinating to teach and it will be a tragedy if we are 
unable to make good use of the slightly prolonged 
period of education which the extension of the school 
leaving age permits. Many boys and girls complain of 
boredom, of tiresome restrictions, of inefficient and 
uninteresting teaching during their last few years of 
school life. Pearl Jepheott ? quotes some startling and 
scathing criticisms made by thirteen-year-olds who 
strongly resent their teacher's tendency to keep them 
as schoolgirls as long as possible. It is this attitude 
which is likely to handicap educational reforms 
fourteen and fifteen-year-olds. It is 


applicable to 
t should be recognised that girls and 


' essential that i 


н ^ 
1 Carr Sáunders, A- M., Manheim, M. and Rhodes, E. C., Young 
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boys of this age are growing up very fast, at least 
socially, in their own eyes. Girls begin to pay great 
attention to their appearances and the tendency of 
secondary modern schools to encourage them to wear 
a smart and serviceable school uniform, while allowing 
them to wear their hair in a smart though convenient 
style, is all to the good. I think this type of school 
might do a great deal in the way of teaching hygiene 
through dress design, make-up, hairdressing and the 
like; the idea that lessons should be related to beauty 
parlour treatment would appeal strongly to most 
modern girls! It is valuable also if teachers them- 
selves set a good standard in dress, make-up and 
manners, and it is stupid, as well as old fashioned, to 
regard the use of rouge and nail polish as a heinous sin 
in either teacher or pupil. 

There is also а great opportunity in girls’ schools 
for the teaching of homecraft in an intelligent and 
practical way. This is already done in many areas. 
It is essential to relate cookery, babycraft, laundry, 
housewifery, etc., to the child's own home life, having 
regard to the type of home in which she is likely to 
live, and the standards she will be able to maintain. 
These lessons are nearly always popular and develop 
the young girl's home-making interests. Opportunity 
might also be made for teaching something about sex 
hygiene between the ages of thirteen and fifteen years, 
in the widest possible sense, increasing the child's 
biological knowledge, especially with reference to 
human life, and including some reference to marriage 
and sex life generally. Obviously this has to be 
handled skilfully and should follow rudimelitary sex 
education which should have been given previously. 
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Citizenship is perhaps a difficult subject to teach, 
but many schools are doing valuable work in this 
sphere. One can begin by encouraging a pride in the 
school itself, and school uniforms, school badges and 
school names are now being adopted by some secondary 
modern schools. Instead of East Street: Senior School, 
a name such as The Dale Secondary School for Boys 
and Girls will do something to overeome local prejudice 
against these schools. The provision of good labora- 
tories, good gymnasia and playing fields will do even 
more, It will be more possible to build up a good school 
spirit, a sense of fine community values and this may' 
be reflected in greater courtesy and a higher standard 
of manners. Visits to factories, to places of topo- 
graphical and historical interest, such as newspaper 
offices, the post office or local museum, tend to make 
a child more aware of his environment and of his place 
in the community as well as bringing more life into 
history and geography lessons. Much too ean be done 
to assist a child in choosing his or her future occupa- 
tion and in some areas career talks are given and 
visits to local works are arranged. So often the child 
from a working-class home lives in а circumscribed 
environment and tends to adopt the family occupation 
or the most convenient job with the best pay, without 
due consideration to congeniality or suitability. How- 
ever, much more careful adviee is now available to 
juveniles if they will make use of it. 

It i» difficult to summarise the psychological needs 
of the adolescent adequately, but I will endeavour to 
outline the most outstanding ones. It is probably 
easiest fo think of the period of adolescence as а 
period of awakening or maturing of the personality. 
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Awakening intellectual faculties must be recognised 
and due provision made for them in many different 
spheres of activity; it is as important to allow an 
adolescent to write poetry as to solve a mathematical 
problem. The growth and development of physical 
powers needs equal provision in athletics of various 
types. Sometimes a growing child has super-abundant 
physical energy which finds outlet in swimming, foot- 
ball, boxing, tennis, cross-country running, dancing 
or many other activities. At othér times, the child 
feels lethargic and even weary, so that care should be 
taken to avoid over-exertion. At adolescence, there 
is also a tremendous development in the awareness of 
self, of self-consciousness and self-criticism. This can 
be used to develop a social awareness, an appreciation 
of other people, of their needs and rights and the value 
of good community living. The concept of service to 
the community which was so apparent in all classes 
of life during the past war can readily be developed at 
this period, and children will willingly collect salvage, 
mind other people’s babies or dig for prosperity or 
victory, if they feel their efforts are appreciated. The 
need for some guidance, whether by the provision of a 
code of ethics, a religious dogma, or an ideal of a more 
personal type, is apparent. Teachers, youth leaders, 
or older friends or relatives can be of great service 
to some young people at this time, who are frequently 
suffering from both emotional and intellectual growing 
pains and ready to challenge their parents’ precepts 
and discard previously accepted standards. School 
life can do a good deal to help a young person to 
come to terms with himself and with the community. 


“The more practical pursuits such as gardening . . . give ап 

opportunity for the expression of feeling and creative drive, 

and serve to utilise strong emotions in the service of some 
useful and practical aim.” 


* Affiliation to some Youth Centre where young people can 
meet regularly . . . in a natural way can often be very heljful 
during adoles ence." 
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Tur SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE ADOLESCENT.— 
Although secondary school teaching is much sought 
after by teachers, especially if they are graduate 
teachers, and eager to specialise in one or two subjects, 
it is important to realise that during the early adoles- 
cent period, in particular, some children do experience 
certain difficulties related to the stage of development 
which they have reached, and will need careful 
handling if they are to weather the storms without a 
breakdown or more serious neurotic difficulties later. 
I do not wish to exaggerate these difficulties, but it is 
sometimes forgotten that just at the time when 
children are expected to sit for important examina- 
tions, they are undergoing the physical, emotional 
and intelleetual changes of adolescence which are 
bound to cause a certain amount of strain. It is 
important to guard against excessive strain, to avoid 
undue pressure and to expect variation in mental and 
physical energy during the years from thirteen to 
eighteen. ) a 

In the following pages I will instance certain of the 
more common difficulties and suggest methods of 
helping the child to deal with them. In any case 
of severe emotional disturbance—over-excitability, 
aggressiveness, apprehensiveness, or evident nervous 
symptoms—the matter should be reported to the 
medical officer or the psychiatrist, as treatment at 
this stage can often prevent more serious illness later. 

In the preceding pages I have written at some length 
ties encountered in the Nursery 


and Infant School. It is important to recognise the 

link between these early difficulties and those en- 

countered at adolescence. When tantrums, fears or 
G 
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disciplinary problems have not been satisfactorily 
handled in the early days, they tend to recur, though 
often in rather different guise, during this period 
when the strain and stress of growing up becomes 
intensified once more. Тһе child, who was а rebel 
in the nursery and who learned to gain his own 
ends by a show of temper, may turn naturally to 
aggressive and defiant methods when he is disturbed 
by the demands of authority in the secondary school. 
The child who suffered agonies of fear and anxiety in 
early childhood, and who never received sufficient 
reassurance or support to enable him to come to 
terms with his fears, may find that during adolescence, 
which is a period liable to induce much insecurity 
and uncertainty, he has no bulwarks with which to 
defend himself against his inner fears. The quarrel- 
some child in the Nursery School may have passed 
through the Junior School without coming into con- 
flict very frequently with his school fellows, but at 
adolescence when feelings are more tense, and love, 
hate and jealousy are more keenly experienced, his 
fundamental failure in social adjustment may become 
more apparent. Clearly, the extent to which early 
difficulties may persist will depend very largely on the 
child’s relationships to his parents and their treatment 
of him. If they have understood his difficulties, and 
have helped him to overcome them by ensuring that 
he experiences real affection from them, that ,he has 
gained a sense of stability and security, and feels that 
grown-ups are trustworthy and dependable people, ther 
he may weather the storms af adolescence fairly easily. 

Teachers in secondary schools need to appreciate 
the human problems of their pupils as well as their 
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educational ones. It is natural for teachers of older 
boys and girls to be keen on their academic attain- 
ments and eager to show good examination results for 
the satisfaction of the child, the home, the school and 
themselves. This is rather a narrow approach to the 
education of the adolescent, however. We know that 
learning ability is influenced by many factors other 
than intellectual ability; by the child's state of 
physieal health, by the encouragement and oppor- 
tunities given him by his parents, by his adjustment to 
his environment, his adaptability to social demands, , 
and by the stability and balance of his emotional life. 
Many of the discontented adolescents with whom I 
have to deal are in no fit state to grapple with mathe- 
matical problems or the intricacies of French grammar. 
They are often in open conflict with their parents, 
resentful of restrictions and prohibitions imposed upon 
them. They are disturbed by half-understood desires 
and impulses, and ill-at-ease with other people. They 
tend to discredit school standards and the well-meaning 
intentions of their teachers. They аге often bored, 
restless, uneasy, unadaptable and generally difficult. 
They may experience great enthusiasm for religious 
movements, for scientific research, or for social work 
for instance, but these enthusiasms may not be lasting. 
Girls may be “ mad about boys,” and boys, though 
usually to a less extent, “ mad about girls." Love 
letters,may beewritten during lesson times, poetry 
- composed at midnight, cigarettes smoked in the back 
“alley, and “smutty ? stories swopped in the playground. 
To be successfulan the teaching of the adolescent, it 
is necessary to tolerate some of these extravagances 
and to remember the trials of one's own youth. 
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Some Common DIFFICULTIES OF ADOLESCENCE.— 
Childishness—Some children are the despair of their 
teachers because they seem so slow to grow up or to 
develop any sense of responsibility. They appear just 
giggling school-girls or foolish schoolboys who fail to 
take anything very seriously, and seem to have the 
most juvenile sense of humour. Sometimes this is just 
a sign of general immaturity, very evident at twelve, 
but far less evident at sixteen years of age. Children > 
cannot become sensible young people overnight, and 
their foolishness is a relic of childhood which cannot be 
discarded all at once. Sometimes it seems to be a form 
of compensation, and represents a need to make up 
for the rather excessive physical and intellectual 
growth which takes place at this time, by greater 
expression of childish emotions. Even grown-ups, 
when in holiday humour, tend to relax and indulge 
in merry and irresponsible behaviour in sharp con- 
trast to their usual attitude. 

Probably the best one can do is to place a premium 
on responsible behaviour, and bestow privileges on the 
more serious and reliable pupil which will be sought by 
the more frivolous. When a child does begin to grow 
up in adolescence he will begin to take his work, his 
play and himself very seriously indeed, and it is most 
unwise to discredit all childish merriment in the 
secondary school. 

One must, however, remember that girls and boys 
of this age like to be treated as responsible pedple and 
resent any suggestion of implied inferiority, The; 
respond best to the teacher who sexpectg them to 
have opinions of their own and to be able to express 
them. They need to feel that the teacher respects 
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them as individuals and does not look down on them 
as children. 


ADOLESCENT ATTITUDES TO THE OPPOSITE SEX.— 
This stage of development marks a new stage in the 
child’s relationship to persons of the opposite sex. 
Some children are notably indifferent and seemingly 
too immersed in their own pursuits to bother much 
about friends of the opposite sex, though they may 
make friends of the other sex if they һахе similar 
interests to themselves. They will grow up later. 
Some are too attached to a grown-up person and un- ° 
able as yet to be independent of early emotional ties. 
They tend to model themselves on their ideal figure, 
their hero or heroine, and despise friendships with boys 
or girls of their own age. Others go around with a 
crowd of friends, often of their own sex, telling secrets, 
sharing jokes and planning childish exploits together. 
The stage of social-emotional development now reached 
depends on the stages the small child went through in 
the pre-school period. If he never learnt sufficient 
early independence, if he experienced intense hostility 
and rivalry which was never adequately reduced or 
redirected, if he received too little affection, or too 
great domination, he will have more special difficulties 
in growing up now than a child who has built up happy 
family relationships and had a background of security 
and affection. » 

Theemost natural stage during the latter part of 

Z.adolescence is a kind of trial and error process in 
relation to people of the opposite sex. Girls and boys 
will criticise each other, will tease and aggravate each 
other, and then suddenly they will find something to 
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admire or respect. Тһеу may worship from a distance, 
or they may frolic together with particular enjoyment. 
Suddenly there is an added zest to life, a keen apprecia- 
tion of the interest of someone of the other sex which 
spurs a child to greater achievement. Sometimes this 
love interest is so new and exciting that it overshadows 
everything else, and the young people find it almost 
impossible to concentrate properly on the ordinary 
matters of school life. Usually, however, if authority 
in the guise of а parent or teachér does mot step in 
with prohibitions and condemnations, the intensity of 
feeling diminishes gradually. Obviously it has been a 
worthwhile experience, it has given a new perspective 
to life, but everyday affairs such as a school match or 
a form prize may still be of value ; the companionship 
of other boys and girls, and a life of varied activities 
with possibilities of good achievements in many 
different spheres, are the best antidotes to lovesickness 
in the adolescent period. a 

It is also clear that young people do not experience 
these growing pains without considerable strain. 
Masturbation, commonly noted among young children, 
is likely to occur again, though usually in secret. This 
is obviqusly a matter for the parent to deal with, 
but sometimes in boarding schools a teacher may be 
confronted with this difficulty. The same policy of 
tolerance and acceptance advocated before should be 
followed. Sometimes it may be wise о take the line 
of admitting that all boys and girls will want to 
practise this habit now and again, but that it is a pity. 


to indulge too often as it may absork, energy unneces- “ 


sarily, that other activities may suffer, and that there 
аге so many more interesting things to do. If the 
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habit is very persistent or excessive, and if the child 
appears distressed about the whole matter, he may need 
some expert help from a doctor or a psychiatrist, and 
fuller sex education. It is important to realise that it is 
not the habit itself, but the child's phantasies and fears 
in connection which may cause emotional disturbance. 


Sex Epucation.—I have already referred to the 
need to deal with the young child’s first questions 
about sex in a sensible and realistic way. Now, of 
course, much fuller education should be given, com- 
pleting the simple natural history and biology teaching ў 
which should have been carried out in the Junior 
School. Armed with a fairly complete biological know- 
ledge, the young person should be able to accept a frank 
discussion on sex problems, the teaching of sex hygiene, 
instruction on the physical changes of adolescence, and 
the facts of married life without too great embarrass- 
ment or anxiety. Obviously, the matter must be 
dealt with during the latter part of school life some- 
time. Parents should welcome the assistance of 
teachers with regard to this type of education. Youth 
Leaders can supplement the individual’s knowledge 
if necessary, and scientific films and literature can be 
helpful. Accurate knowledge and full understanding 
safeguard the child from distressing experiences and 
distorted views. The services of the doctor or the 
psychologist should only be called upon if some trouble 
has arisen or if the young person has become unusually 


7:disturbed about the whole subject. 


қ o о 
ADOLESCENT ATTITUDES TO GrRown-ups.—It is 
common to find considerable change in the relationship 
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of boys and girls of this age to adults. These relation- 
ships are often characterised by strong emotion, and 
a young person may become deeply attached to an 
older person whom he particularly admires. Obviously 
this is often an intermediate stage between the devo- 
tion to and dependence on parents and freedom from 
such attachments and such dependence. Some young 
people need a great deal of mothering and encourage- 
ment and support; this is especially so when home 
relationships have been unhappy or unsatisfying. 
However, there are probably few of us who are entirely 
grown-up in this respect, or who are so mature and 
self-reliant that we can be independent of elder people 
who assume some of the qualities of the “ good mother 
or father figures " in our lives. We are often in need 
of a little comfort, a little encouragement or a little 
assistance, while at the same time we may be able to 
perform these same services to other people ourselves. 

Of course, the important point is that the adolescent 
(or the adult for that matter) can be capable at the 
same time of making other satisfactory contacts with 
other people. He needs fellows of his own age willing 
to share his interests and adventures; he needs girl 
friends whorare willing to join in various activities with 
him; and he needs adults who will inspire him or 
restrict his excesses, or who will make a good com- 
panion of him. A good social life implies countless 
relationships involving all sorts of different quelities, 
and each contributing something to the better fulfil- 


ment of the personality. Friends of different ages and: 


of both sexes can contribute a great deal to the 
adolescent’s enjoyment and understanding of life. 
It is natural for the adolescent to build a few idols 
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and to worship them with youthful fervour. It is 
equally natural that some of the earlier idols of child- 
hood should fall from their pedestals. Adolescence is 
an iconoclastic age. Young people despise weakness 
in adults, are quick to criticise them for mistakes or 
failure, and are often only too ready to transfer their 
allegiance from the old to the new love. 

In partieular young people tend to resent any 
attempt at domination or direction. Young girls have 
told me bitterly that their parents are such *' spoil 
sports ” or “ so dreadfully old-fashioned ” and forbid | 
them to stay out after ten at night or to use lipstick. 
They insist that they are quite capable of looking after 
themselves, and that their parents do not seem to 
realise that times have changed. Of course, this kind 
of controversy must have been going on for centuries. 
In human life we tend to delay the age of responsibility 
to twenty-one, while the age of puberty is reached 
sometimes as early as twelve. Conflict is inevitable— 
it is a healthy sign of normal growth, but naturally it 
involves a good deal of pain. 

Тһе wise use of freedom at adolescence depends on 
the wise training in the use of freedom that has been 
given during childhood. If the child has Зеагпё to be 
responsible in small ways all through childhood, he will 
assume larger responsibilities without diffieulty and 
will use his freedom wisely. If he has learnt to be . 
trustworthy and his parents and teachers feel confident 
of his*trustworthiness, no undue alarm should be felt 


>or expressed about occasional late nights or very merry 


parties. , Youtb, must have its fling, and though the 
child may get a little singed in the process he is unlikely 
to burn his wings seriously. To clip them is to cause 
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unnecessary frustration and to incite rebellion in some 
form or other. 

Affiliation to some Youth Centre, where young 
people can meet regularly and play games, or dance or 
take up some hobby together in a natural way, can 
often be very helpful. There is safety in numbers, and 
this kind of association can teach young people a lot 
about themselves. Iflate nights and frivolities become 
excessive it is always possible to appeal to the child 
on the grounds that such activities may be damaging 
to health or to school work if pursued extravagantly. 
Sometimes a boy or girl will take advice from a doctor 
or his teacher quite seriously and accept it more 
readily than his parents’ warnings. 


SzLr-CoNscrousNEss.—Probably every child suffers 
from too much self-consciousness at one time or 
another. Some children shrink from taking any 
prominent part at school, because they seem to have a 
horror of being in the limelight, and this is especially 
true at adolescence. To read aloud in class, to sing a 
solo, to recite a poem in public, may be an agony to 
some children. They are abnormally shy, and too 
much aware of themselves. They feel that everyone 
is looking at them and criticising or laughing at them. 
The child with red hair, or with a slight squint, or a 
stammer, or who is excessively fat or unusually tall, 
or who is left-handed, feels most conspicuous among 
his fellows. School children can frequently bé quite 


merciless in their teasing, insensitive to a child’s 


feelings and unaware of the effects of. their actions. 
Teachers can sometimes do much to help in this 
situation. They must recognise the difficulty and 


‘standing in the int 
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make it clear to the child that they sympathise, but 
that it need not necessarily prove a handieap. They 
can encourage participation in some joint activity such 
as a form play or a school pageant or а concert and ean 
try to help the child to lose himself in the activity for 
its own sake. Dramatic work or puppetry is especially 
good for this purpose, because the child unconsciously 
assumes the guise and the voice of the character he 
is representing and forgets himself in the process, 
especially if the character is very much the opposite 
to his own nature. 

It is also possible to appeal to the good feelings of 
the class as a whole, explaining, when the particular 
child is not present, why he feels sensitive, that teasing 
upsets him, and that the best way to help him is to 
ignore his particular handicap and try to treat him 
just like anyone else. Sometimes this has an excellent 
effect if the teacher’s good opinion is valued, but this 
course should only be followed if it is clear that the 
child is especially disturbed about the whole matter. 

These situations have to be handled with great tact 
and gentleness. The adolescent has to meet the pin- 
pricks of society largely by himself, and interference 
from grown-ups may sometimes do more harm than 
good, but the self-conscious child needs rather more 
protection than the ordinary child. 


Tire Unusuat Curzp.—From time to time а teacher 
in a secondary school will meet a child who is out- 
ellectual sphere, who is a pleasure to 
teach, but who stands ovt as an oddity and seems quite 
out of touch with the usual interests and activities of 
his companions. He is frequently a duffer at games, 
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useless at social activities, though excellent as a 
conversationalist to adults, and lives a rather isolated 
and remote existence buried in his books or his own 
thoughts. Of course, these may be the early signs of a 
genius, and if it is evident that the child is capable 
of producing some real creative result in the form of 
music or art or drama or literature or scientific achievc- 
ment, one should hesitate to interfere. It is clear, 
however, that the child is over-developed in one sphere, 
and under-developed in another, and one should try 
to redress the balance a little if only to increase his 
own personal happiness and adaptability to the world 
in which helives. Too much self-absorption, too many 
dreams divorced from reality and too great seclusion 
may produce a seriously warped personality who may 
eventually find the demands of ordinary life too 
exacting, and require refuge and treatment for a 
serious mental disturbance. Sometimes the seeds of a 
disordered personality are already sown, and there is 
little that can be done by ordinary educational means 
to prevent a breakdown. However, very often a child 
is driven to excessive intellectualism and introversion 
just because his environment is too difficult or too 
exacting or too uncongenialforhim. Probably the best 
thing to do is to try to break through his shell gently 
to show interest in the projects that absorb him so 
greatly, and through them try to gain his help for some 
common end and enlist his co-operation. He may be 
able to help produce a form play, or a weekly :news- 


paper or help to get up a concert, or make some decora-. 


tion or adornment for the classroom which сап be 
enjoyed by other people. It is important for him to 
recognise the value of opinion and criticism, and to 
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appreciate the values of the community. Naturally, 
if he is of outstanding brilliance he will not find that he 
has much in common with his ordinary schoolfellows, 
but he may find one or two cronies interested in the 
same type of things, he may enjoy helping other 
children, and he may gain a great deal from adult 
companionship. When he reaches the University, he 
may well find himself in his natural element, but he 
will get much more out of life if he has learnt to rub 
along with all sorts of different people, and is able to 
enjoy the games and popular amusements of ordinary, 
folk. Moreover, a savant without a sense of humour or 
appreciation of the other person's point of view can be 
a tiresome bore to everyone but himself. 

А good teacher will try to bring out the other side 
of the child's personality, and not concentrate wholly 
on the intellectual development. It is, of course, a 
crime to hold such a child back from developing his 
intelligence along the lines he wishes, but fortunately 
most brilliant people cannot but help themselves, and 
will develop in the face of apparently unsurmountable 
obstacles. 

It is, I think, also broadly true that the children with 
the highest intelligence tend to have the best,physique 
and the greatest ability to compensate for environ- 
mental handicaps. In general the outlook for such а 
child is rosy indeed, but if his school life can make 
him а good citizen and а pleasing personality, the 


advaíitages are obvious. 


ә . 
THE OvER-AWNXIOUS ~CuiLp.—There are some chil- 
dren who take themselves too seriously and who appear 
to bear more than their fair share of the burdens of 
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life from an early age. At adolescence, however, this 
tendency is most marked in certain cases. Teachers 
tend to applaud the conscientious child, who never 
forgets his homework, or hands in a badly written 
essay, or fails to pay attention in lessons. When this 
tendency is exaggerated, when the child appears to 
worry persistently over minor faults, and excessively 
over examinations, when he seems to lack serenity or 
merriment, the teacher should realise that his mental 
health is far from satisfactory, however good his 
scholastic progress may be. 

An anxious child may be worried about some home 
trouble, about some disharmony or disturbance between 
his parents, or may be reflecting the usual parental 
attitude of anxiety towards any circumstance or event. 
His attitude may be habitual or may be the result 
of some temporary crisis. The usual difficulties of 
adolescence, self-criticism, self-consciousness, intensity 
of feeling will, of course, exaggerate the problem in 
his mind, and he may assume undue responsibility, 
experience acute sense of blame and may feel that it 
rests with him to put the whole matter right. His 
tendency to bear other people's burdens originates from 
his own sence of guilt, which has perhaps been borne 
in upon him by misguided parents. It is a common 
tendeney among adolescents to seek to put the whole 
world right and some may eventually become social 
reformers from the very highest motives. However, 
it is a neurotic trait to have an eye only for th? lame 
dogs of this world, to burn with reforming zeal and: 
overflow with compassion, while disregarding the good 


things and the happy folk and forgetting all about the 
enjoyment of life. 
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Sometimes the anxious, obsessional type-of child is 
worried about sex matters. Sometimes he practises 
masturbation rather excessively, and is deeply disturbed 
about this matter. Obviously such a child needs 
proper sex education, and firm reassurance that 
masturbation is a common habit at this time of 
development. 

Anxiety can manifest itself in a hundred different 
ways. The body is a particularly sensitive instrument 
to feelings of anxiety. Digestive processes are fre- 
quently upset, and both constipation and incontinence | 
may be the result of anxiety. Children frequently feel 
sick just before taking an examination or running a 
race, for instance. Both appetite and sleep сап be 
disturbed when a child is unduly worried, and normal 
speech or normal movement can be impeded. Loss of 
speech, stammering, hysterical paralysis of the limbs 
can all be traced to acute emotional disturbance. 
The sudden death of a loved relative, the shock 
of bad news, can cause illness or bodily symptoms of 
some sort, and even in children heart trouble can be 
related to anxiety. 

It is evident that serious signs of anxiety in school 
must be taken seriously and not treated as 8; form of 
malingering. The danger of nervous breakdown in 
adolescence is a real one if circumstances become too 
difficult, and if the child has not a very robust person- 
ality nor a very good physique. Severe punishment, 
excessive criticism, or undue pressure should be 
strenuously avoided. Encouragement, interest, wise 
sympathy, firm, but gentle handling, are the. best 
methods of helping the child to deal with his own inner 
conflicts and anxieties. 
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Tue DrrricurT Снпо.-І have been at some pains 
to show that adolescence may be rightly regarded as 
the difficult age wherein the child may show great 
promise or great disappointment, and when the normal 
difficulties of development may handicap or disrupt 
educational progress. Most of what has been said on 
the matter of delinquency in regard to the child of 
Junior age applies with even greater force to the 
adolescent. 

Diffieult behaviour often takes the form of resistance 
to authority, of truculence, open defiance or rebellion. 
Growing up girls frequently come into conflict with 
their teachers about the degree of sophistication 
permitted to a schoolgirl, and constant war wages 
over the subject of dress, make-up and hair styles. I 
have already referred to ways in which a good standard 
and style can be encouraged by proper training in these 
matters in school itself, and it seems to me useless to 
try to expect a sophisticated young lady of fourteen 
to look like a schoolgirl, even if she may behave like 
one these days. Improvement in manners and deport- 
ment may also be linked with the same teaching. 
It is a great mistake to pay much attention to slight 
extravaganzes in dress. I have known a girl who was 
expelled from school because she continued to wear a 
fashionable snood on her head in defiance of authority ! 

Also I һауе heard a head teacher exclaim in triumph, 
“ There I knew that girl would go to, the dogs. She 
was always a fast little thing,” when the child in 
question had obtained a post as kennel maid to 2 
Greyhound Stadium ! It was, quite possible she might 
enjoy rather a sophisticated life, but she was working 
with animals for which she may have been well fitted. 
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With boys there is frequently a tendency to become 
argumentative and very critical about thistime. Itis 
a natural sign of growth, and represents an intellectual 
awakening and the development of greater powers 
of self-criticism. There are many ways whereby this 
can be usefully encouraged. Debates and discussions 
are methods of teaching a child to assemble his argu- 
ments wisely and stand up to informed criticism. 
Opportunities for simple forms of self-government can 
be given, and children can be encouraged to run their 
own societies in a democratic way. Teaching also — 
should not be unduly didactic or dogmatic, but should 
allow much opportunity for free expression of opinion. 
Restrictions should be minimised, for by the time the 
child has reached the latter part of his school life, 
whether it is fifteen or eighteen, he should have learnt 
the art of self-discipline to a large extent. The school- 
boy “larks” of the Junior days are not so common, 
although an occasional good but harmless rag can be 
enjoyed by both staff and student, even in university 
days. 

Delinquency, if it occurs now, is likely to be of the 
more serious type, and needs careful attention. A 
delinquent child is frequently a deprived or a disturbed 
child, and this must always be taken into account when 
dealing with him. Of course, there are CASES of mere 

hoydenism, or behaviour which is the result of indiscip- 
line at home, influenced by poor neighbourhood 
Standards. In such cases, а, child is simply reflecting 
=-his environment, and accepting the standards which 
are the only ongs he may know. Usually proper 
supervision, normal discipline and re-education may 
be all that is necessary to teach a wayward youth more 
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civilised ways of living, and sometimes an Approved 
School ean achieve excellent results as well as pro- 
viding the youth with a good vocational training. 

In the majority of cases with which I have come in 
contact, however, the problem lies deeper than that. 
The roots of delinquent behaviour grow in early 
childhood, and are nourished by emotional unrest. 
The delinquent is seldom а really happy child. His 
attitude to people, to work, to authority and to him- 
self is all wrong. He lacks something in his life. 
Usually he has known no deep affection or close emo- 
tional contact with anyone. Often he has been battered 
from pillar to post and always felt deeply unwanted 
and emotionally rejected. His whole emotional and 
social development has been affected, for he has never 
felt worthy of loving or of being loved. Не has found 
that it is unsafe to make any close ties with anyone 
because they are so frequently broken, and the pain he 
experiences then is too acute to suffer often. Sometimes 
he suffers from serious inferiority feelings due to a poor 
physique or poor mental ability, and delinquency is 
his method of compensation. Не feels different from 
other people, he feels aggrieved and bitter, and he 
takes it out on society. Sometimes he is dominated by 
his own aggression which no one has ever taught him 
how to control Іп his delinquent adventures he is 
seeking to gain external control as he cannot exert 
internal control, and he may be acutely afraid of his 
own impulses. Sometimes he is consumed with feelings 
of jealousy originating from the early family situatior, 
and felt towards one of his parents or his brothers or 
sisters. He turns to anti-social behaviour as an ease- 
ment of his inner tension. 
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Sex delinquency is often the result of curiosity, 
restlessness and ignorance. Often it is merely experi- 
mentation. Sometimes it is an impulsive action due 
to a rush of sexual feeling with insufficient control or 
understanding. Much of this can be prevented by 
proper sex education, by а knowledge of sexual facts 
which should be familiar to every adolescent. It is 
important to see the whole subject in the right регврес- 
tive. Sexual behaviour is natural and instinctive. 
Physical maturity usually occurs before intellectual 
maturity, and before society permits the free action of, 
the instinct. A child who is less intelligent and of a 
weaker character than an ordinary child may find 
physical satisfaction and pleasure in sexual action, 
whether in the form of sex play, excessive sex talk or in 
actual sexual intercourse. The behaviour of adults, of 
course, is all important at this time. Excessive 
stimulation by witnessing sexual acts or hearing sexual 
talk can stir up a good deal of anxiety, unrest and 
curiosity. 

I recently saw a lad of sixteen who was brought by 
his father before the Juvenile Court for sexually 
interfering with his younger sister aged eight. The boy 
was of high intelligence, but owing to difficult.financial 
circumstances at home had been removed from the 
grammar school to which he had won a scholarship, and 
at fourteen was placed in factory work which did not 
really,suit him? Here he was with grown men, whose 
conversation was extremely lewd in character and the 


"^boy was puzzled and ill-at-ease. The incident was 


in the nature of an experimental effort at inter- 

course, and was probably not accompanied by any 

great emotion on either side. The little girl was an 
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attractive, spontaneous child who seemed to regard 
the affair as rather a silly but exciting game, and did 
not seem disturbed by the incident, though she was 
sufficiently excited to tell her older sister all about it. 
The boy was deeply ashamed, and grateful for the 
suggestion that his behaviour was a foolish experiment 
not to be repeated, and could now be forgiven and 
forgotten. Change of employment and fuller sex 
education was necessary. It was unfortunate that the 
trouble had not been dealt with quietly at home, and 
was an indication that the parents could not see the 
incident in its right perspective, and that they them- 
selves had considerable “ guilt? concerning sex matters. 

Clearly, in this kind of situation the psychologist is 
more at home than the teacher, and the child needs 
psychological treatment. A teacher can, however, 
co-operate in various ways. First it is wise to disabuse 
your mind that the child is just out of parental control, 
and needs chastisement to bring him to heel. He is out 
of his own control, and that is far more serious. He 
needs your help that he may build up a new conception 
of himself. He needs to feel worthy, appreciated, 
recognised as a person of value and capable of con- 
tributing sómething to the community. He needs 
praise and encouragement and opportunities to succeed, 
whether in the classroom or on the playing field. He 
needs a chance to show that he is worthy of trust and 
responsibility. The interest of an outsider, of ar adult 


who is well thought of by his fellows, can sonfetimes 


work wonders. 
Tux Dutt AND Backward Currp.—By the time the 
child reaches the age of eleven or twelve, signs of 
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backwardness are less easy to conceal, and the extent 
of educational retardation is more marked. They are 
not only apparent to the parent and the teacher, but 
also to the child who may feel sensitive or discouraged 
or indifferent about the matter. 

The mentally defective child who is so seriously 
retarded in general mental development that he is 
incapable of benefiting from ordinary education would, 
of course, have been ascertained by the medical officer 
a long time ago, апа his degree of defect measured as 
far as it is possible. He usually needs Special School 
education where he can be taught the mastery of 1 
certain simple practical skills and the bare rudiments 
of the three R’s so that he is not entirely illiterate. 
A great deal of valuable social training can also be 
carried on, and the child learns the essentials of 
community living. 

In some areas now the Special Class is organised on 
the lines I have already indicated in the Junior School. 
These classes can do extremely valuable work. They 
not only help the child to develop his mental capacity 
to its fullest extent, but they prevent anti-social 
behaviour by ensuring that the dull child gains satis- 
faction in his school life, and so is not so liable to seek 
satisfaction through delinquency, truancy and the like. 

It is essential that the classes are small so that the 
child can have a great deal of individual attention, and 
by remaining in the same class throughout his second- 
ary school career he gains a feeling of security and a 

=" -sense of belongingness. By joining in general school 
activities, or joining his age group for certain subjects 
such as physical training, dancing or cookery, he feels 
that he is part of the school and is not isolated by 
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virtue of his ineapacities. The stigma is much less 
than in а Special School. 

Тһе success of these classes varies according to the 
ability and enthusiasm of the teacher. I have known 
one school where the boys come back after leaving 
school to join an evening club for special class children, 
where they can meet and talk with their previous 
teacher, get some extra help from him if necessary, and 
join in all kinds of games and sport with the others. 
It is, of course, essential that the curriculum should 
have a practical bias. Even if the special class child 
can never be a good reader, he or she may become an 
excellent gardener, or cook or needlewoman. Simple 
English and practical Arithmetic is taught, but a 
minimum standard only is aimed at. Simple dramatic 
work, choral speech, rhythmic work, dancing and 
some form of sense training are all valuable to this 
type of child. Above all, as the dull child is usually 
so immature in outlook and emotional development 
generally, a wise teacher can teach simple standards of 
conduct and manners which can improve the general 
poise and self-confidence of the child considerably. 

Dull children, especially girls, are frequently timid 
and lack self-assurance. Their interests are childish, 
and their play activities are similar to those of much 
younger children. Often, too, they are over-emotional 
and excitable. Physical development is, however, 
seldom retarded, and when sexual awakening takes 
place they may lack normal control and are’ often 
suggestible and very impressionable. They need- 
careful and simple sex education and. a good deal of : 
training in mothereraft. They can make excellent 
mothers when they are older, and if a pride in home- 
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making can be developed in schooldays, their later 
development may be very satisfactory. They also 
make excellent factory workers in many cases, as they 
often enjoy routine work, but they may need careful 
guidance at the time they leave school, and will do 
best under sympathetie supervision. These children 
will, of course, benefit perhaps more than any others 
by the raising of the school leaving age, as they are 
usually so very immature at fourteen years of age. 
Textbooks for senior special class children are not 
easy to find, but recently there have been several 
publications of suitable reading books, a list of which 
is included at the end of this chapter. The important 
point is to link the natural interests of this age with 
simplified material. It is most unwise to use infant 
readers, though this is often the stage to which they 
have reached, and frequently teachers find they have to 
use their own ingenuity in providing English exercises. 
The use of newspapers, magazines, fashion papers for 
instance, can be helpful. An intelligent use of the radio 
is a useful educational aid, and any method of present- 
ing material pictorially, e.g. by the cinematograph, the 
epidiascope or by posters, helps to bring the facts 
home to the child. Opportunities to pay visits of 
interest, to see and handle models, and to carry out 
simple projects should be encouraged. The dull child, 
just as the very young child, learns best by the use of 
his senses, by «есі and touch, by active rather than 
by passive means. He is seldom an attentive listener 


= гапа is poor at following verbal instructions. 


Special class, teaching presents many interesting 
opportunities to the teacher with initiative, to experi- 
ment and to try individual methods of teaching. It 
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demands much ingenuity and resourcefulness and 
brings its own rewards. One must always remember 
that dull children may suffer from severe emotional 
inhibitions which prevent normal development, and by 
patient and kindly methods the child may reveal 
latent abilities and prove capable of higher attainment 
than was previously suspected. I have found it wisest 
to regard transfer to and from Special Classes as very 
elastie, and that when any child shows definite pro- 
gress, especially at the latter part of his educational 
career, а transfer to an ordinary class may be very 
beneficial. This in itself acts as an incentive both to 
teacher and child. 


TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES TO ADOLESCENTS.—It may 
be helpful to scrutinise our own attitudes towards 
adolescents rather keenly. Is it possible we may be a 
little jealous, or a little envious of their youth, their 
charm, their vitality and their freshness ? Do we feel 
these characteristics to be a challenge to our prestige 
and power? Do we resent their growing-up-ness and 
do we feel them to be rivals ? It may be so, and for 
this reason some of us may hasten to impress our 
superiority and seniority on the minds of young 
people by authoritarian methods, by hedging them 
round with prohibitions and taboos, and so widening 
the gulf between the two generations. We seek to deny 
them pleasure because we are afraid cf pleasure our- 
selves perhaps, and so we condemn them for being 


giddy young things incapable of responsibility, while. 


secretly we envy them their gaiety, and spitefully deny 
them opportunity for enjoyment. 
Once again it is necessary to go back to early family 
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relationships. If in childhood the teacher was domin- 
ated by a tyrannical father or a possessive mother, 
growing up at home may have been especially difficult. 
Some of the trials and tribulations of his own adoles- 
cence may be revived by contact with adolescent boys 
and girls. Sometimes this will serve to make him 
especially tolerant and understanding of their diffi- 
culties. Sometimes it has the opposite effect. Painful 
memories tend to be repressed, and repressed emotion 
may distort attitudes. One tends to condemn one’s 
own faults when they are displayed by others. The 
teacher of secondary boys and girls may assume the 
rôle of the tyrannical parent, or the opposite, the over- 
devoted parent. He may try to get back on to the 
innocent child some of his own pent-up feelings of 
revenge and hostility, or he may try to make up to 
him for some of his frustrated love. Neither attitude 
is likely to be appreciated by the adolescent boy or 
girl, and may do considerable harm at this very 
impressionable age. 

Some teachers find it very difficult to be really 
natural with children. They are timid of any excess, 
fearful of any expression of sexual feeling ; they are 
prim and proper, always on their dignity: and careful 
to keep their distance. Obviously, they are insecure 
people themselves. They are liable to be especially 
disturbed by any form of sexual interest, and by 
unruliness and» misbehaviour. No doubt they have 
never Solved their own emotional conflicts adequately, 
“have inhibited their sexual life, and repressed their 
aggressive feelings too severely. For their own happi- 
ness and for successful teaching and good relationships 
with young people, they need to release their emotions, 
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and reduce their inhibitions. А personal psycho- 
analysis is the surest way of understanding one's own 
nature, and so that of others, but a good deal can be 
achieved by a little honest thinking and self-scrutiny, 
and by trying to understand the child's point of view 
іп an objective way. It is important to remember that 
adolescents are often very puzzled and very uncertain 
about things, though they may flaunt a bold front, and 
assume a grand air of sophistication. 

Growing up boys and girls provide a challenge to the 
resourcefulness and the wisdom of both parents and 
teachers. It is perhaps as well to consider the character- 
istics of the mature personality and strive to set one’s 
own house in order before posing as the ideal house- 
keeper, and seek to set the adolescent’s house in 
order. 

To be truly mature means to be truly civilised. That 
implies, surely, to be tolerant and perceptive in regard 
to other people, and to appreciate their needs and their 
rights as well as to satisfy personal needs and maintain 
personal rights in a social community. It means a 
certain balance of personality, a certain spontaneity 
of feeling and a normal degree of self-control. The 
mature, civilised individual should possess clear cultural 
and moral standards and also show an evident enjoy- 
ment of living. He should have depth, width and 
height in personality dimensions—depth of feeling and 
understanding, width of outlook and knowledge and 
a real uprightness in character. If we can truly claim 


all these attributes, we may be in a position to direct: 


and dictate to the adolescent. However, there are 

surely few of us who are able to do so, and we might 

do better to seck to provide the best possible educa- 
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tional environment, and then watch humbly and study 
diligently the gradual unfolding of the adolescent 
personality. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE TEACHER AND THE PARENT 


[4 | A HE education of the child should be a joint 
responsibility of both the parent and the 
teacher. The one should assist the other. 

. Unfortunately there is often an undeclared war between 
parents and teachers. The teacher tends to blame the 
parent for all the child's shorteomings. Sometimes on 
very little evidence, the teacher will state that the child 
is thoroughly spoilt at home, or is quite out of hand, is 
never given a chance, or that his parents are “ no good." 

Тһе parent, on the other hand, may blame the teacher, 

sometimes quite incorrectly, if the child is backward, 

or insist that he picks up “ such bad language ” or such 

“dreadful habits " at school. It is perhaps the excep- 

tion rather than the rule to hear a teacher praise the 

parent, or the parent to speak well of the school. 
Ithink there are often psychological factors behind 
these attitudes which it may be helpful to examine. 

In some respects the teacher may fecl inferior to the 

parent, especially if he is unmarried. The teacher may 

be a little jealous of the parent, especially if he has a 

real fondness for children. In the tezcher’s eyes the 

mother is an object of unconscious hostility, ‘апа is 
bound to be at fault in her handling of her chile 

Feelings against the parents«may be quite strong at 

times. А woman teacher, in particular, may feel that 

the mother pities and despises her; she may feel 
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different from the other women who have their own 
children, and that she is set apart and regarded as a 
snob, or a highbrow lacking in ordinary human feelings 
and impulses. 

The mother, on the other hand, may dislikethe teacher 
because she may succeed where she has failed, and may 
even have gained the child's firm affection. The child 
may speak in glowing terms about her teacher, what 
she does or says or wears, and her opinions may be 
quoted as gospel. The mother may find this rather 
hard to bear, especially if she happens to be а very 
possessive woman unable to share her child's love with 
anyone else. It is quite pathetic to hear some mothers 
say, “ Oh, he'll do it at school all right,” or “Не won’t 
do it for me, but he will do it for his teacher." Some- 
times parents may lose confidence in their own powers 
of bringing up: the child, and feel that they have 
somehow forfeited the child’s love. 

There are many little ways by which parents and 
teachers can help each other. Their discipline should 
be consistent, and they should back up each other’s 
authority. “ Well, if your mother likes you to wear 
your hair that way, of course it is all right,” or “Tf your 
teacher asked you to try to bring some flowers to 
school, of course I will try to find you some.” They 
should be loyal to each other, and the child will respect 
this. Parents may refer to the teacher’s greater 
knowledge on certain subjects, and advise the child to 
ask heip from that source. It is (usually) also appre- 
ciated, at home if Bill is told by his teacher to ask his 
Dad just how the radio works! 

Parents and teachers need to co-operate to a greater 
extent. They can gain so much from afrank discussion 
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of difficulties that occur either at home or at school. 
I am sometimes amazed to discover how little some 
teachers know about the home life of the child. When 
you tell them that the father has deserted the family 
or that the mother has to work long hours to make 
ends meet, or that granny cannot really manage the 
family as she is over eighty herself, their attitude to the 
child's misbehaviour may change completely, and they 
are able to deal with the matter sympathetically and 
helpfully. In some comparatively small schools where 
thesame head teacher has taught for a number of years, 
she may know the families in the district intimately, 
and have a real interest in the daily tragedies and 
comedies of their lives. Head teachers of country 
schools, of course, are frequently asked to give advice 
on a hundred different matters quite divorced from 
School affairs, and their opinion and judgment is 
greatly valued. When a social worker can work іп 
co-operation with a School Psychological Service, a 
great deal more understanding of home conditions can 
be obtained by the teacher. But the privacy of home 
life must, of course, always be respected, and anything 
told in confidence must remain confidential. 

It is important to remember that a certain number 
ot working-class people have no great use for book 
learning, and that some are virtually illiterate. They 
may have disliked and feared school as children them- 
selves, and transfer this attitude to their own children. 
They are still a little afraid of the head teacher; they 
can still recall the sense of shame and feeling of hostility 
they experienced when puniehed at school, probably 
far more severely than is likely to happen nowadays. 
The school precincts still fill them with a sense of awe 
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and embarrassment. It is natural, therefore, that they 
are rather unwilling to go up to the school to see the 
teacher about Johnny’s homework which bothers him 
so much. They are often only too ready to take the 
child’s side against the teacher, though they may be 
unwilling to charge the teacher directly with unfair- 
ness. 

There are, of course, always those parents who 
can see no wrong in their own child and resent any 
kind of criticism. They will insist that the teacher 
“has a down” on their child, and that he is being 
victimised most unfairly. There are also the teachers 
who feel that certain parents have no right to bring up 
their own children because their standards are so low, 
and tend to assume almost parental responsibilities 
themselves. They may, of course, be correct in their 
opinion, but it is not their job to take over such rights 
and responsibilities. 

The róles of teacher and parent must be kept separate, 
though they are naturally complementary. The 
teacher’s job is to educate the child, to bring out the 
best that is in him, to help him to develop his whole 
personality and to introduce him to the joys of learning. 
The parent, on the other hand, has the bringing up of 
the child, and the final responsibility belongs to him. 
Naturally, if he fails in his duty, if he neglects or Ш- 
treats the child, he may be deemed not a fit and proper 
person to assume these responsibilities, and the local 
authozity may become the child’s guardian. Some 
narents are, I think, rather too eager to hand over 
their ‘responsibilities to other people. The child may 
receive not only his education from the State, but also 
his meals, his milk, his fares to and from school, 
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his medical attention and even his summer holiday. 
This may be to the benefit of the child (though I think 
it may confuse his loyalties and allegiances) but I 
doubt if it is beneficial to the parents, who may fail to 
recognise the importance of parental responsibilities. 

Parents do not always appreciate their rights. In 
theory they have free choice of school, provided their 
child is not found to be medically or mentally unfit 
for a partieular type of school. But in practice they 
seldom assert this right and send their child to the 
nearest appropriate school, and, indeed, from an 
administrative point of view, it would cause consider- 
able difficulty if they did otherwise. Again, legally 
the child must attend school unless unfit. But it is 
rare for parents to complain officially about a school. 
I have known two cases, one in which the father com- 
plained that the school had failed to teach his boy of 
nine to read, and the other where the parent com- 
plained that the teacher had hit his boy and caused 
quite a serious illness. In the first case the fault lay 
with the father who had discouraged his child from 
learning and condoned absence; in the second the 
complaint could not be proved. 

It is a serious handicap to the child if distrust and 
hostility exist between the parent and the teacher. 
Fortunately, it seems less marked than it used to be. 
Perhaps the progressive and private schools have led 
the way to a better understanding. Sometimes such 
schools are governed by a joint committee of parents 
and teachers, and the parents have a useful contribu; 
tion to make, and considerable, say in the management 
of the school. Parent-Teacher Associations lead to 
opportunities for both to get to know each other better, 
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and if these associations are run on “ group therapy " 
lines to some extent, when the parents take an active 
part both in organisation and discussion, they can 
Serve a very valuable function indeed in increasing 
understanding and building up a relationship of mutual 
trust. Many parents nowadays take an intelligent 
interest in school activities, and attend open days, 
Christmas festivities, school plays or sports days with 
enthusiasm. Nursery Schools and Classes usually 
provide excellent opportunities for parents and teachers 
to become better and early acquainted. 

It is clear that the parent-teacher relationship is 
one of considerable importance and there is room, І 
think, for a little mutual appreciation. A parent may 
well admire the patience and forbearance of a teacher 
faced with a class of some forty children to interest 
and educate from nine to twelve and two to four! 
The teacher for his part, should have nothing but 
praise for the mother who brings up a family of five on 
a limited income, in crowded living conditions, main- 
tains her husband and children in a state of health 
and happiness, and preserves her sense of humour! 
Both of them are doing a grand job. 
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Снповвмх?в Essays.—In planning future educa- 
tional reconstruction, the opinions of parents, teachers, 
psychologists and administrators are frequently sought, 
but what do the children have to say? Their views 
may be as important, or perhaps more important. In 
Child Guidance work, one meets many children who 
refuse to go to school at all, who are habitual truants ; 
others who resent a change of school ; some who suffer 
from “ examination nerves " or insomnia, headaches, 
indigestion or enuresis as a result of worry about school; 
and yet others who refuse secondary education because 
they are unable to adjust to the new conditions. 

Children are frequently frank and critical in their 
opinions. I have collected some of their views on 
“Тһе Ideal School” in essay form. They attend 
Primary and Secondary Schools. They were asked to 
write what they liked anonymously, merely noting 
their age. The subjects include co-education, home- 
work, punishment, premises, size of school and 


amenities, etc. "They speak for themselves, and further 
comment is superfluous. 


“I would send my boy to a school that had fighting and 
Arithmetie and Spelling and English and everyday they will 
have ice-cream. They will have swimming.” 


В. J. (aged 8 yrars.)^ 


Ё а 
-“ If I had a school I would have пісе oak desks, with green 
chairs. I would have Reading, Writing and Arithmetic. 
History and Geography. I would have a seesaw and of course 
180 D 
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Literature. and a swimming pool, swings and I would have 
a playroom with carts of toys with lots of fruits with a big 
garden. with.200 girls with a big pond. and in it some fish, 


andi" 
X. Y. (aged 8 years.) 


* T will send my little girl to a school called hill-top school. 
And she won't have sums. She will have stories and gym and 
I will be her teacher. She will have lunch every day. she will 
have an Orange and for puding a banana and 7 pancacks with 
a hole lemon scweased on it.—The End.” 


о 


S. V. (aged 9 years.) 


** 1) I think the Mistresses and Masters should not use the 
cane to cane children. 

2) I think that schools should have about 1,000 children in 
the school and about 30 in each form. 

3) I think that no children should have homework. 

4) I think that every school should have either all boys or 
all girls, and not mixed. 

5) I think that only masters should teach boys and only 
mistresses should teach girls. 

6) I think that all form-room walls should be a nice colour 
such as a light blue, or a light green, or a cream colour. 

7) I think that schools should give the children plenty of 


games." 
(9 years.) 


* Dear Dr Bowley, 3 
Miss X. has told us that you would like to liear bout what 


our ideal school would be like, so I am writing to tell you. My 
ideal school would be a boarding school out in the middle of the 
country. I would like it to be in a large grey stone building 
with large grounds. In the building, I would like a library, 
two art rooms, ane craft room, one needlework room, three or 
four music rooms and three gyms. 

What I would mostly like would be a study to share with à 
“rieng. Опе a Sunday, when you had been to church, I would 
like to write a letter home. 

If the school wis near a village, I would like one rule to be 
that you could go into the village only with a friend. 

In the school grounds, I would like some swings and a 
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seesaw, a big playing field and a fish pond. I would also like 
it if there was a patch of garden each. 


Yours sincerely, 
S.O.M.E. Body, 


(9 years last birthday.) ” 


** Dear Dr Bowley, 

Miss X. has asked us to write a letter to you on what we 
think would be my ideal school. I think that schools should 
have a meeting every week on the school afaise (affairs) and 
I think that the head girl should be the head of it and talk 
about what the school has been doing that week. And I think 
that there should be a little concert sometimes by the girls 
who learn music in school. I think that there should be a 
library where you can sit down and read a book and not have to 
read it in the form-room. I think there should be a wireless 
like they have at a boarding school. And I think there should be 
more school buses after the war. 


"Yours sincerely 


(10 yrs. last birthday.) ” 


* Dear Dr Bowley, 

Miss X. told us to write about My Ideal School. My Ideal 
School is a boarding school with only 200 children in and 13 in 
each classroom, the dormitory would have no more than five 
beds in, and also the dormitories would have nice names, like 
all the names of trees and birds. 

The classrooms would have a lot of windows and be nice and 
airy., There woüld be a library for the Senior School, and for 
the Junior School. The garden would have vegetables in and 
flowers. 

There would be hard and grass tennis courts, and a playing 
field for hockey, lacrosse and rounders. 

There would be only girls at the school, and: there would be 
no boys. ^ 

There would be two headmistresses. 


There would be two gyms with ropes and bars, horses апё? 


forms. е а 
There would be a riding school and a riding master, and some 
horses and ponies. ЕЖ 
'There would be fires in the classrooms and dormitories 1n 
е 
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winter, and а big swimming pool in the school grounds. "That 
is what My Ideal School would be like. 


Yours sincerely, j 
K.N.O.W. Body, 


(10 years last birthday.) 


“Тһе size of the school should be fairly large, and very airy. 

In the winter there should be hot pipes, or gas, electricity or 
coal fires. 

There ought to be about forty children in the school I am 
mentioning. In thís school there could be two forms with 
twenty in each form. 

Тһе building should be two story. 

Тһе classrooms should have plenty of light. Тһе windows 
should be large. 

In the classrooms there should be desks and chairs which 
are separate. 

Тһе washplaces should be large and inside the school. 

In the school, girls and boys should be kept separate, one 
form for the girls and one for the boys. 

For each subject there should be different masters and 
mistresses. 

There should be no punishment, except if the boy or girl has 
been behaving badly. The cane should not be used. 

For homework, each boy and girl should not have more than 
two subjects each night, each taking half an hour. 

Тһе younger children should have а half-day each week. 

Each day, every child should have forty minutes’ play twice 
a day. 5 

Each child who lives within five miles of the school should 


have a good midday meal each day.” 
(10 years.) 


“ Dear Dr Bowley, А 
Miss X. has told us that you would like to know what kind 


of idea] school we like. 

I should like a school with nice roomy classrooms and with 
rot more than twenty-eight pupils in each class. Each one 
should һауе a desk to themselves, not sitting at tables. 

For an' art roori, I should like a room bigger than a class- 
room. It Should have a washbowl in it, so that no-one need 
leave the room. 
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A library is very useful to the pupils. They can go and take 
а book out, if they want to look something up. 

Tt is nice to have a big hall for dancing in, and a separate 
опе for gym. In the gymnasium should be apperates (apparatus) 
which should not be used out of school time. 

In the grounds, there should be tennis and netball courts. 
On one side should be form gardens, where each form could 
grow what they liked. 

That is what I should call my ideal school. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ann O.N.Y. Mously. 
(11 years last birthday.) ” 


* Dr Bowley, 

Miss X. has asked is if we could write about our Ideal School, 
l would like a school with a swimming bath and a lot more 
books in the library of Enid Blyton’s, and I would like the 
Great Hall bigger, and the Junior Hall to be bigger, and І 
think there should be longer lessons and another Gym, and 
with more ropes and more horses and two bars and I think the 
craft room should be bigger, with more tables in it, and that 
we could have a pets’ corner. I should like to go on, but Ihave 
now got to stop. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. 
(11 years last birthday.) " 


“|. . I defirentially (definitely) do not think that any exams 
should be taken of any kind...” 

1 G. P. (aged 11.5 years.) 
** Déar Madam, 

I think that in the near future schools should be changed, 
or some of them, into boarding school, and let the children 
have at least three afternoons a week for pleasure, and wander 
with a mistress or any adult for health circumstances. ,Many 
in my form agree with me that there ought to be, in the, school 
premises, a swimming bath, so that we could all learn to swim. 
Some holidays are, І admit, too long for Secondary Schools; 
but it is all right if you get ort into the air and enjoy 
yourselves. I don't believe in these merits or half-holidays, 
because some schools don’t get them, and “ what's good for 
one is good for another ”, that is my saying. I also think that 
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we secondary school children stay at school too long, for some 
children who leave school at fourteen are bringing in two or 
three pounds a week to keep their mother and father. I think 
that is all I have to say in my own opinion about future 


education.” 
M. H. (aged 11.11 years.) 


* I think that schools of the future should, if possible, be 
out of the town. The building should be large. There should be 
plenty of ground in which to play games. 

I do not think that there ought to be any less lessons than 
we have today. Homework should be done by members of 
the Senior School. Children in the Junior School should not 
have any homework. I think that either Gymnastics, Games or 
Dancing should be held each day. 

The school hours should be from 9.0 a.m. to 12.0 a.m. in the 
morning. Then there should be a break for dinner. Afternoon 
school should begin at 2.0 p.m. and end at 4.15 p.m. 

There should be a good library. No books should be in it 
that are about midnight feasts and silly tricks (these things 
seldom happen.) 

It is a good idea to have a school shop. A school bus should 


run if possible.” 
S. H. (aged 12 years.) 


4... The teachers all ought to be well-mannered and don’t 
get bad-tempered everytime a mistake happens with someone 


in the class...” 
B. N. (aged 12 years.) 


“|. . Discipline should be maintained by kindness and 
quietness, and not by “the stick ”, as is generally the case in 
Junior and Infant elementary schools. Teachers would get a 
lot more done if they spoke quietly and did not shout at their 
pupils, although this method is already practised in secondary 
schools..." а 

J. B. (aged 12.1 years.) 


*?« think that schools of the future ought to be bigger than 
a lot of tie schools are now, and that there ought to be a lot 
of fresh air. Children should have a big hall for morning 
assembly. I don't think that children should have homework 
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because it usually makes them late for bed, especially if they 
have piano practise as well. I think children ought to rest at 
night and have a little homework in the weekend. 

Lessons, I think should be as they are today, except I don't 
think there ought to be two lessons of the same thing 
together. 

I think, at a younger age than we do now, children ought 
to learn netball, otherwise, the usual games at the same age. 

There ought to be plenty of playground to play on. 

Younger children, I think, ought to come one or two after- 
noons a week, and have little beds to lie on. 

School should start at 9.0 a.m. and end at 4.0 p.m. 

Holidays ought not to be so long. 2 days at Easter, the same 
at Whitsun, 2 weeks in the summer, and a week at Christmas. 
Ithink there ought to be 4 terms instead of 3. 

A school bus to bring the children to school from a long way 
off. 

That is my feeling about the schools in the future.” 


J. G. (aged 13 years.) 


* Building. I think every school should be in a wide open 
space and have plenty of playing fields. It should be a modern 
building with plenty of windows. 'There should be big class- 
rooms, but not more than twenty girls or boys in a form. 

Subjects. You should have games like football or netball in 
the winter, and cricket or rounders in the summer, you should 
also be allowed, when you get to the age of 11 or 12 to chose 
which subjects you think you need most practice with, and 
have more of them. 

Homework. You should not have any homework until you 
are 14, then you shouldn't have more than an hour a night. 

In schools, tiere should be more competition between forms 
anu’ everyone ought to have one free period a day to do-a 
special subject which they liked. And if you thought you were 
bad at one subject, you could get practice in the lesson." 


J. T. (aged 14 years.) 


P. E., a Secondary Modern schoolgirl, is in favour of 


boarding schools. = 
4 

“ T should like my school to be built near the see. And the 

path leading down to the sands. And I should like tennis- 
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Courts at the back. I would like it to be built so that you 
could go for walks a long way be-for you came to a village. 

I should like it to be a night and day school and be able to 
go home in the holidays. А 

I would want the girls to be able to go for a swim be-fore 
breakfast. And then have just the lessons we have now and an 
hour breack and then lessons in the afternoon and on one 
afternoon a week all games. 

I would like the same teacher's as we have hear to teach and 
one or too extar for extar lesson’s. I should like a teacher to 
go with the girls to swim each morning. 

I should like a nurse to be at the school all the time, and 
doctor to come every week. And one nurse to look after the 
girls at night. 

I should like all the girls to have all their meals at school. 
Then I think my school would be prefect (perfect) for any girl” 


A Senior girl is of the opinion that “. . . The teachers should 
(be) very strict and not let the children have there own-way, 
and the men teachers for the boys and the women teachers for 
the girls.” 


Another Senior School girl says, ** . . . I think that all children 
should leave school when they are sixteen. АП teachers should 
be young and should not shout at the children if they do any- 
think wrong. because it makes them feel unhappy which no 


child should be in school . . ." 


The following are extracts from a thirteen-year-old's 
essay. She attends a Secondary Modern School :— 


“АП schools should have a uniform .. "5... When 
the girls are all dressed the same, they look so much better ә? 
“> Тһе teachers should be interested іп that sort of pro- 


fession, and who are not bored with the children and who can 
make the lessons as interesting as possible for the children...” 
*.. . Schools should not be graded so that clever girls or boys 
shoulé go to a higher one, because they always look down on 
the otber children, but I do agree that the Art and Craft 
schools or the Technical schools should carry on as they have 
béen doing, because some children сап get on better by using 
their fingcrs than they can Uy using their brains...” 5...А 
little homework should be done at the week-ends, but I do not 
think that they should have it every night, because if they 
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did, they would not get much time for there own kind of 
pleasure or fun...” 4... School leaving age should be either 
fourteen or sixteen and I think that their own parents or 
guardians should decide for themselves whether they leave at 
fourteen or sixteen and I also think that the child should also 
have a say in the matter because it is her life and not anyone 
elses. 

Mixed schools are not necessary, and I think that the 
children would get on much better separately . . - bi 

«©. . . АП schools should have rules and only rules which 
are necessary for the children, and all children should learn to 
obey the rules and if they do not obey the rules, they should 
be firmly punished, and then they will not do it again...” 


. A Secondary Modern schoolboy, aged thirteen, 
writes as follows :— 


“Тһе schools to come should be as upto date as possible. 
They should be equipped with everything a school-boy needs, 
to make him clever and strong for this boys should stay at 
school till they are fifteen or Sixteen. This gives them more 
time to think over what they want to be when they leave. 
Schools should be equipped with six or more workshops such 
as woodwork, metalwork, printing and building etc, and the 
last year of the boy’s schooling should be devoted to one of 
these trades. The boys should be as healthy and Strong as 
possible, and for this they should have a gymnasium, swimming 
pool and playing fields. There should also be a garden on the 
South side of the school with the classroom windows looking 
out onto it. A most necessary thing is a dental clinic boys 
should have their teeth inspected every six months. Other 
rooms needed ¿n an ideal School are Science lab, biology lab, 
arg Art-room with flat roof for open air drawing. A milk-bar 
is most necessary for the boys to have their milk at playtime. 
A Tuck-shop is a very good thing for the boys' pleasure. Now 
let us come to the dinners. A most important thing is a dining- 
room for the boys who live a long way away from the School to 
have their dinners. A little first-Aid room would be necessary 
for the boys who have cut themselves in the workshops and 
who have fallen over in the play ground. Now for the lessons 
English is most necessary and I certainly ecourage (encourage) 
Mathematics. There should be tours on Ceography, History 
and biology. If schools were made like this there: would be 
full enjoyment for the coming generation.” è 
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Finally, C. D. aged 13, says, «|. If frequent illustrated 
ss much better. Rambles 


are very instructive. Visits to Council Chambers and Courts 
too are long steps in the education of the growing citizen. 
Co-operation between teachers and pupils will help to make a 
happy school. That is my idea for good schools in the future.” 
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